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MEMOIR OF MR, GYLES SAY, FATHER OF MR. SAMUEL SAY, 
DRAWN UP FROM THE ‘* SAY PAPERS,’’ BY THE REV. SAMUEL 


SAY TOMS, OF FRAMLINGHAM. 





Inour “ Brief Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Say,” p. 5—7, we intimated that he 
had prepared an account of his father, Mr. Gyles Say, for thé use of Dr. Cal- 
amy, which however was not inserted in the account of the ejected ministers. 

. This memoir, our respected correspondent, Mr. Tous, of Framlingham, copied, 
arranged and amplified, some years azo, and has now put into our hands. Ie 
Was intended to stand at the head of the life of Vir Samuel Say, which will 


account for the intermixture of the son's history with the father’s. 
Epiror. 


YLES SAY, born at South- parted this life in February, 1669. 
ampton, in the year 1632, She was of the French seed, Her 
was the son of Francis Say, origie ancestors were protestants. Her 
nally of , in Dorsetshire, father and mother, with several 
who afterwards settled at South- other of her relations, fled for re. 
ampton, in those days a rich and ligion out of France, upon a great 
@ flourishing town.* persecution there, in the begin. 
On the blank leaf ofa bible, ning of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
given to Gyles by his brother and came and dwelt at South. 
Francis, in Nov. 1640, the 15th ampton.” They possessed a cone 
day of which month be died, aved sidcrable estate at Rouen (or 
23 years, he writes, ** My mo- Caen) in Normandy. Their fa. 
ther who was born in 1588, des mily name was Catell.t 





* This Francis was the father of a numerous offspring, the most of whom died 
before they were grown up. It wa; a family remarkable for religion : his house 
had the face of a little church, so many of his children were noted for piety. oan 

¢ 


only one who died very young, discovered the marks of early seriousness. 
In the family re- 


sons, it is said, were ail of them candidates for the ministry. he 

= kept by Gyles, he records, “ March 4, 1659, my brother ‘homas Say 
*gan his sabbath in heaven, being of age about 25 years.” He left behind him 

# considerable name, both for parts and piety. ; 

t Mr. S. Say had written, but his moles made him cross it out, “‘ I know noe 
whether we may not be justly allowed to make a small note here, upon that en- 
Couraging assurance which is given to the religious offspring, in that command- 
ment which forbids idolatry, viz. That God will shew mercy unto thousands of 


them that love him, and keep his commandments.” 
VOL, iv, 3 R 
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From such a stock was Gyles 
descended, who having received 
only what learning the grammar 
school in the town could 
him, and what he himself had pri- 
vate ly added to it, which chie fly 

consisted, perhaps, in some know- 
ledge of the French and Hebrew, 
was judged sufliciently qualified 
to be admitted to the vicarage of 
Catherington, about the 
twenty-three, or even younger, 
if we follow the style of the Church 
of England, for the presentation 
is dated the 24th of March, 1655; 
from whence as it appears, by the 
like presentation, he was renroved 
to the vicarage of St. Michacl, in 
Southampton, the 23d of Nov. 
1057, which being no sufficient 
maintenance was to be improved 
by the addition of 50}. a year, out 
of the chauntry of St. Mary’s ; 
but that be did not continue in 
this living tll the time of the 
eyectment certain. ‘There s 
having been some mistake come. 
mitted in the application of this 
moncy to his injury ; upon come 
plaint ol it, an to make him 
satisfaction, had the promise 
and even : me presentation to, 
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considerable living of 1202, 


clive 


age 


sCCcTuUS 


ot 
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amore 


per annum. Lle had preached 
to tiie people, was accepted by 
them, had received their call, and 
1 actu thy removed some ot his 
effects thither. in order to a sect. 


tlement 


fairs took a 


| uta st pt 


amon when afe 
and probably 


any further proceed. 


r them, 
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turn, 


wos, [tors bike '\ it was to quali fy 
him tor the pastoral charge, or 
rectorute, Vor thats people, that 
Ge was Ooraalncd to the work of 

®° His preaching irec guently 
Southamont 


between Mitr. LOS and him. 
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Gyles Say. 


the ministry by laying on of 
the hands o f the P resbytery, at 
Bisho p Stoke,” the Sth of May, 
1660, as appears by the original 
paper of his « rdination ; but the 
name of the place which had given 
him the call could never be found 
out, by all the enquiry in his son’s 
power to make ; 
tain, that he was ejected and si- 
lenced by the act of aniformity, 
on Black Bartholomew day, Aug. 
24, 1662. In imitaion of his 
pious mother and other relatives, 
and like another Moses, he chose 
rather to sufler persecution with 
the people of God, than to hold 
his living with the violation of his 
conscience, 

lie had two wives. 
first he had Martha, born Jan. 
12, 1659, and Francis, born 
March 16, 1061, both baptized by 
Mr. Henry Cox, of Bish ) Stoke. 
She died the 7th of April, in the 
same year, and immediat ly undet 
he not Sy “ Brother John Caines 
departe d this life, April 5, 1659,” 
who, it is proba! le, Mrs. 
Say's brother. y second 
wife he had tour caught s, Mi LTV, 
elizabeth, Sarah nll ania 
(Mary, the eldest, was born at 
Plate Ford, in Wiltshire, Sept. § 
1666, in Sir ‘Trastinu  Barrow’s 
house, near Newbridge) and 
three sons, ‘Thomas, Samuel, and 
Joba. Samuel, the second son, 
was born March the 23d, 1675-0, 
in All Saint’s Parish, in the house 
against the well, in the Castle 
Green, Southampton, and bap- 


but this is cer- 


By the 


Was 


= 


tized by Mr. Francis Mence, mle 
nister at Falrbam. 
Mr. Gyles Sav, in his family 


it Stoke, which was about five or six miles from 
OD, Wis —- ouly ta the gre at friendshi p an 1d inum lacy which was 








resister, has this note: “ A plague 
beow Th Southampton the latter 
ead of May or beginning of June, 
1065, and continued till Novem- 
ber, 1606, betore it fully ceased. 
It is concluded by the common 
vote, that there died in it 1,000 
and somewhat over; but there 
are that do afltirm, that there died 
betwixt 15 and 16 hundred. It 
began in the buildings below Bull 
Hall, being the lower end of the 
Back-street, by the Walnut ‘Tree. 
The last that was reputed to die 
of the plague, was a youth that 
died over St. Michael’s prison.” 

Comparing the date of this dis. 
tructive malady, with the time 
and place in which his daughter 
Mary was born, it appears pro. 
bable, that his honoured friend 
Barrow’s house, proved u sate res 
fuge to him and his family, from 
that grievous calamity, and not 
Wellow, as Mr. S. Say had been 
informed, 

Ile is said to have been the first 
that opened the meeting at Gos- 
port, and it is not improbable. 

Notwithstanding the discou- 
ragements attending the ministry 
among non-conformists, Mr. Sa- 
inuel Say, from early life, disco- 
vered a great inclination to it, and 
his pious father took care to have 
him educated in the best manner 
he could with that view. He was 
placed at school with his brother 
John at * Southwick, Hants. His 
father went over to remove bim 
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from thence in the year 1689, at 
which time he was about the age 
of thirteen. One reason of his 
being placed at school at South- 
wick, probably was, that it was 
the seat of Colonel Norton, in 
whose family Mr. Gyles Say had 
received much friendship. Mr. 
R. Symonds was ejected from this 
parish. He joined Mr. Coxe m 
Mr. S$. Say’s ordination. His 
widow informed Mr. Hicks that 
this Colonel Norton offered him 
the living of Wellow, and gave 
him the respect of recommending 
a minister to it, which made his 
son conjecture that it was Wel- 
low itself, to which he had the 
call after quitung St. Michael’s, 
Southampton, and previous to 
Bartholomew Day, and the rather 
because it was at this place that 
he continued to preach, and was 
pastor of a dissenting congrega- 
tion, after the ejectment, and be. 
cause his interest in the family of 
Col. Norton was certainly greater 
during the life of bis lady, which 
makes it probable that the Colonel 
did but repeat the offer he had 
made him before, when he tempt. 
ed him to + conform, with the 
promise of this living, Sarah Say, 
born Sept. 4, 1669, and Samuel, 
the 25d of March, 1075-6, were 
baptized at Wellow, though Mr. 
Say continued to live at South. 
ainpton, which makes it appear 
likely that he had a particular 
conuection at that me at Wellow, 


* Not Southwark, as Mr, Gillingwater, in his History of Lowestoft, writes. 
+ He was twice imprisoned upon the score of non-conformity, and having a 


numerous family, and but a small estate, was soon reduced to very 


reat straits. 


In those circumstances, as his widow related, he was tempted to conform by Col 


Norton, (in whose family he had formerly met wit } t 
: is lady,) © offered him Wellow, a living (if she did not mistake) 


He confessed his circumstances, but refused the temptation, 
He removed fram Southampton on occasion 


ef the plague, as soon as he was released from prison. 


ing the life of his lady,) who 
of about Bol. a year. 
aad cast himself upon Providence. 


h a great. deal of respect, dur- 
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and probably agreeably to tamily 
report, asa dissenting teacher and 
pastor, On the 24th of May, 
1672, his own house, at South. 
ampton, was licenced at the court 
of Whitehall. The original deed 
is still in good preservation.* 
From that time it is probable his 
Jabours were divided between 
Wellow and Southampton. 

It was at this Southwick, by 
some occasional sermon at the 
parish church, that God blessed 
his ministry, to the remarkable 
conversion of a woman. Mr. S. 
Say, giving an account of it to 
Mr. Hicks, says, ** 1 thought it 
had been at the time when my 
father first placed me to school 
at this town, because of the fre. 
quent kindness I had all along 
received from her, but*since my 
brother has retained so particular 
a remembrance of what passed at 
that interview, between my father 
and the woman, he must also be 
in the right, that it was when he 
came to tetch us from thence. He 
went upon this occasion to visit 
her. No sooner had he set his 
foot over the threshold of her 
house, but she rises up, runs to 
him and embraces him, and with 
the utmost passion of joy, salutes 
him with the words of Ps. cxix. 
130. Ihe entrance of thy word 
giveth light; i giveth under. 
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standing to the simple; acknowe 
ledging that she had lived forty 
years In a state of ulter ignorance, 
till God sent bim, thirty years bee 
fore this interview, to preach on 
that text.” 

How Mr. S. Say was disposed 
of, from his removal from South. 
wick, in 1689, + till after his fa- 
ther’s decease, we are wholly Ife 
norant, and can gather No pare 
ticulars whatever concerning him 
in his early years, but from the 
relation he gave of his tather’s suf. 
ferings to Mr. Hicks, which shall 
be related in his own words.— 
** As to his suierings, though they 
were not all owing to the cause 
in which he was engaged, yet 
they may truly be said, to have 
all been the consequences of the 
hardships that were put upon him, 
by the Bartholomew Act. He 
was twice imprisoned upon the 
score of non-couformity.  [ have 
heard that he preached in prison, 
to those that were with him, upon 
the same account, or to others 
who found means to assemble 
themselves in the house, in which 
he was under a milder confine- 
ment. By means of his imprison. 
ment, and by the treachery of a 
person related to him by a tormer 
marriage, as well as the sull grow- 
ing charge of a numerous family, 
he was at last reduced to mex 


* For a literal copy of this instrument, see M. Repos. (present vol. pp. 7; 8.) 

¢ F.om 91 to the end of 1692, he boarded at Norwich, for r1l. a year, in 
good family. At that time the ladies wore very high head dresses. The youth 
thought none looked well but the quakeis, and one old lady, who was distinguished 
by the closeness of her dress. She proved to be the mother of the lady he after- 


wards chore as the be'oved partner of his life. 


He must have been here, at this 


time, as a scholar; for a letter written by his mother, after his father s decease, 
(April 8, 1692,) to a gentleman, to whom Mr. Say owed scl. mentions, that she 
had nothing to pay him with but her hu-band’s books, and when her son Samuel 


came from school, he :hoald make out a catalog 
but the gentleman would not accept them, but generously forgave the debt. 


ue of them and send them to him; 
The 


6 


rame of our benefactor is now lost; but a knowledge of the hberal act calls forth 


gratitude. 
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ssible straits, from which it 
was far above the capacity of lis 
small congregation at Wellow 
and Southampton to relieve him. 
This, | suppose, might occasion 
his leaving Southampton, which 
he did with the consent of the 
church to which he was pastor, 
aud going to London, whither he 
removed himself, with part of his 
family, in ihe year 1680.* 

This journey, and the cir. 
cumstances of it, would be a very 
melancholy story among some of 
his children, if the remembrance 
of the cheerfulness of his temper, 
and the pleasantness of lis dis- 
course upon the way, when his 
heart must have felt all the an- 
guish and pangs of a compassion. 
aie father, did not sweeten the 
memory of their own part in those 
sufferings. For that be was far 
irom being insensible to afiliction, 
J had once myself, in my younger 
years, too convincing a proot; 
having been a melancholy wit- 
hess, atier what manner he some. 
times past his nights: in sighs, 


that were a lively signification of 


the quick sense he had of the cir- 
cumstances himself and his taimily 
Were In, and in urgent and repeat. 
ed applications to God as his Fa- 
ther, and such as sufficiently spoke 
the vehemency of his passion. 
Yet nothing of all this appeared 
to others. He never suflered it 
to dishonour his profession, or in- 


Cy les Say. 


terrupt the pleasures of conversa. 
tion. All who knew him, spoke 
of him as a person of a pleasant, 
easy, Cheerful disposition, which 
made him generally both beloved 
and desired. 

“There was one thing more, 
which admirably fitted bim tor 
the times he lived in. He seemed 
to be above the assaults of tear, 
I was with him in the west, near 
to a town which was said to be 
very deeply engrged in the inte. 
rests of the Duke of Monmouth, 
We saw persons running from the 
town in the greatest Consternation, 
who reported that the king’s dra. 
goons were come into it, and were 
actually cutting the throats of the 
inhabitants. [ knew not myself 
what temper to be in, and looked, 
with equal surprise and amaze- 
ment, to observe nothing but ter- 
ror in the countenances, voices 
and actions of others, and the 
utmost serenity and calm ja my 
father; who answered their ques~ 
tions, gave them his advice, and 
assisted them in person how to 
dispose of their richer effects, up- 
on so sudden an alarin, with an 
air and voice which plainly de- 
clared, that he both despised and 
derided their fears. ¢ 

‘6 Tle was at this (ime only apon 
a visit in the county, and was 
returacd ta London betore the 
‘surprize of Mr. [looke J and his 
fellow sufferer at the Lady Lisle’s, 


* The family register shews, that Mrs. Say was at Southampton years after, 
by the following note in Mr. G. Say’s owa hand writing. 


In Southampton, 
in the parish of l 


St. Michael. } east side. 


Martha Say, junior, was born the eighth of December, 
1684, in Lord's Lane, next to the Blue Anchor, on the 


t This must have been about the year 1685, and consequently before 8, Say 


was taken from school at Southwick 
t It net this a misnomer? Mr. J 
fered death for joining with the Duke 


ohn Hicks was apprehended there, and suf. 
of Monmouth, in 1685; or, was Mr. H che 


Mr, Hooke’s fellow sufferer ? Vi 1. Non. Con. Mem. vol. i. p- 289 and vol. ii. 


P. 498. The pious old Lady Lisle was beheaded for adiitting Mr.*H., into her 


me ate el mes 
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which we have always regarded as and chose Mr. Richard Worts for 
a happy circumstance for him, their pastor, who with fidelity and 
because it was a house he much success laboured among them till 


frequented when he was in the his death, about May the Oth, 
country. 1686.*” 
*¢ Atter he came to London, Mr, Say further writes, “ With- 


being of a firm constitution, he in five miles from this place is 
frequently preached, as I have Hunworth,t at which my father, 
heard, three umes a day, in trou. in conjunction wiih Mr. Lemon, 
hlesome umes. He was some. a neighbouring minister, erected 
times in danger, the meeting sur- a mecting, which still continues, 
prised and himself examined ; and at which | have occasionally 
but he had the dexterity and hap. preached, though not toa large, 
piness to conceal his character, — yet a crowded auditory, and the 
“After the liberty granted by most attentive I have ever obe 
king James, (the declaration was served. 
published April 4, 1087,) he was ‘6 Ie did not enjoy many years 
called to the charge of a congre- the little repose he found at Guest- 
gational church, at Guestwick, in wick, secing he died April the 7th, 
Nortolk, of which Mr. Richard (according to the church book, 
Worts had betore been pastor. the Sth,) 1692. It appears by a 
‘Ebis worthy man, and great suf. letter wrjtten with his own hand nog 
ferer for non-conformity, was long before his death, that he was 
ejectedtrom Foulshamand Guest- then about sixty years old, and 
wick ; but it seems he had been thus it must have been, as he was 
pastor of a congregational church barn tn the year 1652. He was 
before he possessed this living, buried in Guestwick church. To 
and was so afterward, viz. at look upon him, be seemed yet in 
Cruesty ick, as Appears Irom the the flower ot his age ; and aicd in 
church book, from whence we his full strength and vigour of 
learn, * that the dissenting church, body and mind.” nt 
in aod about Guestwick, sat down Mr. G. Say’s widow was living 
in gospel order, tn the end of 1652, near London, August 15, 1717. 


house, though the jury brought her in three times not guilty, and she solemnly 
declared that she knew not that he had been in the duke’s army. Vid. Neal’s Hist. 
vol. iv. p. 
». Con. Mem. vol. ii. p. 194. 

+ In a lettcr with which 1! have been favoured, from Mr. J. Sykes, the present 
pastor of the dissenting church at Guestwick, he writes. “ There is no grave- 
stone over Nir. G. Say in our church, or it is obliterated. There is nothing said © 
him in the church book, but that he came in 1687, and died in 1692. You are 
certainly misinformed respecting Hunworth, Asa place of worship it must be 
of a much later date than the time of your ancestor. It had been shut up for years 
when I came, {about the year 1776 or 1777 1 think} and was in a ruinous state. 
T opened it and preached there a few years on Lord’s day mornings; but it gave 
me the ague in winter, and the people were so poor we could not repair it. Then 
I began to preach at Briston in that neighbourhood, and continued to do so wit 
T hope a little success. So poor Hunworth is no more.” But as J perceive thet 
Mr. S Say preached there May 14, 1704, (from Matt. xi. 28. Come unto me, 
&e.) which was but little more than 12 years after his father’s death, and the 
shove account was given in his own hand writing, 1 cannot apprehend it contain: 
fal e information. At least a m eeting-place existed there both in the fasher’s ane 
son stime, and both preached in it. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF MRS, SHEPPARD'S, (A WRITER IN THE 
SPECTATOR’) FROM STOCKHIOLM.—LETTER II, 


_—_————————— 


To Mr. Say. 


DEAR SIR, Stockholm, Aug. 1. 

'T1s impossible to tell you how much 
I was joy’d at the sight of your dear and 
most obliging, kind, sweet, and most de- 
lightful letter; and my satisfaction was 
the greater, it coming sooner than I ex- 
pected. My captain arriv’d here yes- 
terday, who brought me seven in a par- 
cel from my sister and good friends in 
England; but your’s I had about a fort- 
night before them. Their letters are all 
excellent in their kind: they all being my 
old friends and acquaintance, are as full of 
love and kindness in their words as they 
have been in their deeds; their fashion and 
station in life, though it be high, is the 
meanest part of their character, for they 
have admirable good sense and sweet- 
ness of temper, joined with religion, 
which crowns all. I am_ persuaded 
could I but waft the letters over to you, 
they would entertain and divert Mr. 
Say, if I judge his last aright, I mas go- 
ing to say, as much as your’s did me; 
but I recollect myself, and say that is 
impessible ; for there is a vast difference 
between reading an agreeable letter to a 
friend, and the having one from onc, 
fill'd with so many kind, endearing ex- 
Pressions of regard, love, and esteem for 
their persons, and anxiety for their wel- 
fare here, as your’s, and instructing and 
comforting of them for a happy world 
hereafter ; (this 1 say makes the case 
widely different;) at the reading of 
Which my heart was fill'd with all the 
tenderest sentiments of love, esteem, 
and gratitude; and the sweetest pas- 
sions reign'd for a time, that could pos- 
Sess a mortal. Sure lam, Mr. Say can't 
be guilty of flattery, therefore am de- 
termined for the future to believe I've 
Sense, (and to entertain a better opinion 
of myself than I've been wont to have,) 
because he says so, and I believe him to 
be a judge, and till he alters his notion 
of me, shall remain in that good opinion 
ef myself. it being in your power to 


* For an account of Mrs. Sheppard, see p. 303 and 343 


humble me when you please, you need 
not fear my being proud; but I fear f 
am not far off it, because | am so happy 
as to know, Sir, you have a good esteena 
and opinion of me. You were exceed- 
ing good to write meso long a letter 
too; and I fear it was a sort of a vio- 
lence offer’d to your nature, knowing 
you love not writing; but you were so 
—I don’t know what word to find good 
enough to express my sense of the fa- 
vour, for ¥ think it was more than the 
word good we use in common cases, it 
was a super-excellent thought in you to 
force your hand to put down the senti- 
ments of your heart, to please and en- 
tertain your exile friend, in this un- 
couth, odd, barren corner of the 
world; thg’ had 1 been in a fruitful, 
pleasant soil, and been treated with 
every thing that could charm and de- 
light the five senses, at that time, it 
wou'd not have afforded half the plea- 
sure and satisfaction your letter gave 
the internal and superior part of mee 
I mean the faculties of my soul; for 
that is solid and durable; the other 
but transitory. Solomon well ex- 

ressed it when he said a friend was the 
medicine of life; and in short, [ think 
life, surrounded with all what the world 
calls good and delightful, if it want this 
one ingredient, must be rendered flat 
and insipid, for this brightens up all, and 
gives every thing else a higher taste; 
nay, in the want ofall things, this noble 
tincture, like the philosopher's stone, 
turns all to gold which was dross be- 
fore. O! could I but keep this happy 
temper of mind, how agreeable shou'd 
I be to myself! but there are so many 
hideous intervening things in life, from 
the elements above me, and the earth 
beneath me, and from my own wretched 
self, which is worse than all,that { doube 
I shall soon be robb’d of this charmin zing 
habirant, viz. peace of mind: I shall en- 
deavour to hold her fast, but fearshe will 
not think me a convenient, proper re- 
ceptacle for her. J find my paper filly 
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so fast that [ must say no more on this it; and removing into the country to fly 
agreeable head, tho’ | have inclination from it. I was as Belshazzar was at the 
to run my paper out in’t, but havedivers hand-writing ; for | conc!uded that I was 
more things to add; so, for once, the to die ina day or two, and how un 
superiour must give way to the inferiour. happy my case was, to come here ina 

Asto the language, | am an entne strange country, to die of su h a conta. 
stranger to it as yet; and it makes me gious distemper! But it pleas’d God, 
at times, melancholy to the last depree, when my terrours were at the heizht, to 
to hear people talk, and understand noe send viclent rains and thunder, which 
thing of it; for they all appear to me soon dissipated those fogs, and refreshed 
like the figures in the tapestry-hangings. the earth. ‘Then I took some salt I 
If I learn, it must be by hearing; for brought over with me, which was of vast 
they tellime there is no rule to teach it; service to me, and my bumps and spots 
so | must come at the knowledge of it disappeared. I’ve heard often of the 
very painfal y, if ever | attain it. People cold, but never of the heat; so it surs 
have been here 5 years before they could prised me the more. ‘Ihe climate is 
speck it. Young folks and children take very irregular, and will try my consti- 
it very soon, as they do other things; tution to a great degree. Many people 
but I'm afraid the old proverb will be have had agues at this time. Some 
verified in me, viz. that old dogs will days, they tell me, there is exceeding heat 
learn no tricks, 1 would not lose my in the forenoon, and snow, &c. in the 
English neither, as desirous as I am to afternoon, and yet this climate is reck- 
understand the Sw edes, to share in their oned whole ome, the English say bet- 
conversation, as well as to know the ter than England—that is, the gentle- 
language to instruct my young ones; men, but the women are weak, I cons 
how | shall do that without it, is past fess it is past fhy comprehension. Thank 
my comprehen.ion, as well as that*of God, I am indifferent well now; tho’ it 
my friends in England; but, perhaps, is hot still, but nothing to what it has 
as you say, I may do it some other way. been. I suppose the coid will be as tere 

1 shall goto Mr. Campbell’s in a fort- rible to me. I intend to endeavour to 
night ; by thattime Mrs, Campbell will follow your prescription. Coffee I've 
be returned out of the country, and got begwn with, but can’t relish it, tho’ 
into the mew house. I shail then have made in perfection here; and the other 
been here 14 weeks. The weather has liquor 1 shall attempt soon, and doubt 
been so extremely hot for these two not of the desired effect; when so de- 
months, and it is still, that every one ligheful a cordial is mixt with it as you 
here, as well as the masters of ships, mention, it will give it a most charming 
that have used the hottest voyages in flavour and zest, however disagreeable 
other parts, say they never feit any it was before. Fear isa great vice in 
thing like it. You may judge how it me, and a very predominant passion, 
fared with me, that was the most un- and if this liquor wii lay that, or ree 
¢asy creature in a hot day in England, duce it so as to make it manageable, it 
which is but like a wirter day to these. will do more than. a!l my reason ever 
“Tis always very hot here, but their cou’d do, because I always thought I 
evenings used to be cool, but mow all had reason for it: but the inferiour rea- 
has been alike. The woods have been son always was prevalent, so unhappy @ 
on fire several times with the heat. | compound I am: for this | may thank 
have not slept two hours in a night for Adam, as Milton says, all his posterity 
a long time; my biood boil’d to that will say. 1 have one of his devil's say- 
degree that | had bumps in my hands, ines often in my head since I’ve been at 
with blisters at the top, and a thou- Stockholm —lIs this the place the con- 
gand small esi spots about me, but queror has given? and this the place 
more in my hands, (1 don’t hear of any that | have chang’d for Heaven !—Thea 
being so but children.) and such an un- | entertain myself with the prospects in 
easiness all over me, that | cou'd neither dear England in imagination, and see it 
pit nor stand, nor he long together. And in spirit, tho’ not with my bodily eyes 
our river was so foggy, and reckon’d so O! dear Mr. Say, how cager was I to 
unwholesome, that the Swedes said it be at the meeting you proposed: you 
was just so before the plague was here talk’d of appointing the time, and the 
last. I heard the Engli.h talk of get- place, and never did it; I wish my evil 
tihng tar, tobacco, dc, as antidotes against genius bas pet troubled you cver SiBCCy 

















40 chastise you for such an omission : 
not that it would have me have good, 
but because it delights in mischief. 

I've often wondered in what language 
Adam address’d himself to Eve, whether 
we have any name for it now! It might 
be as you seem to intimate, and I’m in- 
clined to believe it was, by immediate 
inspiration. It was a sweet language, I 
doubt not. O! that Adam had not 
been so bad; then | had been better, 
and should haye ynderstood these peo- 
ple, and appeared in my primitive gar- 
ments,as the first pair did ; J think | am 
more angry with them than I used to 
be, since in Stockholm, I've suffered so 
much on their account. 

We have had a jubilee here lately, it 
being 200 years since the reformation : 
it was on the Sunday, all the steeples of 
the churches having concerts of musick 
that made a strange discord all over the 
city; for they could not keep time to- 
gether, to be sure. They dance much 
on Sundays here, and all their diversions 
are on that day; after 4 ofthe clock, trade 
and all businesses are as on another, for 
they say then the sabbath is done. ‘They 
begin at six on Saturday even, and are 
so strict in divine service, that the sol- 
diers take up all walking in the street, 
except they’re going for prayers, &c.; 
to my understanding, this is tything 
mint and cummin. I’ve been at, nor 
seen, none of their diversions, nor don’t 
intend it, though I'm laughed at much 
for refusing and saying 1 never will : 
they ask me if I think myself better than 
others that doit: 1 tell them | wou'd 
be better, but question whether [ am or 
hot; however, be that as it will, 1 can’t 
conform to those customs, because | dis- 
approve of them: they tell me | am in 
a foreign country now, and ought to do 
as others; I tell them I came hereto 
approve mane more both to God and 
man, and myself if possib'c ; that 1 am 
persuaded all would disapprove of me 
or so doing, at least 1 could not acquit 
myself to myself in complying with 
those methods, so begged they would 
excuse me and never ask me; for one 
refusal was the same as ten thousand. I 

ope I've cured them from asking me. 
I think I’ve heard Mr. C.’s family is 
different, at least I hope so. 

The lady { am with is just got up 
from’ a lying-in, and has been near 
death. ‘The first fright was terrible to 
me, having never been near any one in 
the like case; and I was much concerned 
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for fear of lgsing my Englishwoman. 


We had a very grand christening, hy a. 


Lutheran priest, trebly dignified by three 
caps, the upper one of yelvet. He sa- 
lutes all with as many hows as caps, 
pulling ore off at cach bow. The cere 
mony wag performed in French; ’tis 
different, 1 understand, both from aur 
established church, and the dissenters’ : 
nohody kneels or says any thing, but 
the priest reads a great deal, and prays 
himself, then crosses the child’s ace With 
the side of his hand, and dips the hind 
part of the head in water, the cap bein 
taken off; (they have godfathers a 
godmothers, sometimes 6 or 7, or more; 
this had but 3:) then they gat sweets 
meats and drink’ Rhenish wine, the gen- 
tlemen in one room, and the ladies in 
another ; pyramids of sweetmeats are 
on all the tables, and a cloth spread, in 
the 3 rooms you pass through. The 
christening is on the 3d day. The Swedes 
keep their beds 2 months for a girl, 
and 6 weeks for a boy; but this lady 
being English, she went out at 5 weeks, 
tho’ it was a girt she lay in with. 

The king is counted a very good-na- 
tured, affable prince, and particularly 
fond of the English. If he sees an Eng- 
lishman that he has not been used to see, 
(for he knows what country any is of at 
first sight,) he sends to know who and 
what he is, and desires to speak with 
him. The English women he admires 
rather more, and always talks with 
them when he can convenienily ; I have 
not yet had the honour to see him. He 
is but a king in name, for power he has 
none, not $o much as to put away one 
menial servant, without the senators® 
consent ; forking Charles the 11th was 
so arbitrary in this government, that he 
seized on most of their estates for his 
own use, and Charles the 12th was al- 
ways in broi's and wars, that reduced 
his people to such degree, thet they are 
resolved the kings shall have no more 
power, their predecessors having made 
so ill a use of it, ‘The latter hated wo- 
men so much, that when his sister, this 
present quéen, came to see him, he 
would not let her come any further than 
the door, and charged her not to couch 
him, for she was a weman, and that was 
reason cnough, for it spoiled a soldier to 
converse with a Woman. She came 
from Germany to make this visit here, 
where she was so well received. 

Dutch, Frégch, Italian, and Latin are 
spoken hére in great perfec tion, every 
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©ne bringing up their children of both 
Sexes to learn them; the men learn 
th-m in order for travelling and conv r- 
sation with all nations here; ard they 
reckon it a qualification for the females 
that they may converse as mich as the 
other ex. Their women are reckoned 
the greatest hou ewives in the world, for 
here is a quite different way of house- 
keepin to what there is in England; if 
it were not to be so they would soon be 
ruined, with their thievish «s-rvants. 
*Tis an old proveib, tha a Swedi h wo- 
man and her cow will feast on that that 
wil starve the Fnvlish 

T cannot but sdmire at the length of 
the the sun shining as bright at 
16 o’c'ock ac night as at 7 in Engiand; 
and here is no night fortwo months. I 
think one dav here is as long as three in 
England, and one hour a long as three 
in england: it seems se to me perhaps 
as my temper of mind is, for ‘tis cer- 
tain time seems long or short as I am 
differently employed in thought, words, 
or deeds ; and he with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day can, if he please., 
make a single day, nay a single moment, 
appear to any of his .reatu e asa thou- 
sand year;, I could pursue these specu- 
lat ons a yreat way, but my paper will 
not allow it, so kave it you to enlarge 
on, who can do it more effectually, and 

lea e yourself better, | am sure, than 
Peg Sheppard can—that is my name you 
sce that you are to call me by, and I 
firmly be ieve I shall have no other, 
though I've made no vows; if I had, I 
meet with no tempration to break them: 
I had rather, if | were able, be common 
servant in EPnglind, than the riche-t 
Swede’s wife, I'll assure you, for they 
are foreign to me in every thing. 

Mr. Copping i. married ro the lady 
that he has been en.aged to these twelve 
years; her name was Grigg. she has 
three thousand pounds. I knew it would 
be -oon, before | left Engand; but I 
had a ecter from him by the last ship ; 

he had then been married two months. 
My let er just came to wish him joy 
He wrote m av ry long etter, nda 
very handsome one. with the strongest 
expre io! s of regard for mc, and de- 
scribing the new relation he has entered 
on ou the swWeetesr, handsomest terms 
imaginable; and takes all the methods 
he can thick of co remove my doubting 
in the least hi frie: ds. ip fo. me; and 
unhappily misce: struing hi past beha- 
viour to me, he tclls me, tho’ the change 


lave: 
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of condition gives him some sentiments 
entirely new, it Coes not extingvish any 
old ones, for his friends are as dear to him 
as ever and their happine s of equal mo- 
ment ; nay, ga ners by it, for | have one 
more equally concerned for me, and 
equally zealous to promote it, and a vast 
deal more he says on that one head, 
She desired him ro assure me of het af- 
fectionate reyards "Vis all very well, 
and I think myself much obliged to him 
for it; but to the best of my remem- 
brance it was once in his power to have 
pur some of these things in practice I 
do believe very well of him, and havea 
good esteem and value for him, and be- 
lieve, he has checked himself often for 
not thi:king or acting properly at that 
time. Thisto youl say  Heis to live 
at L—— for a time, till he can-be 
otherwise provided for. 

My sister has been extremely i'l, even 
at death’s door, since I have been here, 
but is mu h better now, thank God! 
She i of a very weakly constitution and 
been ill a long while before, but the 
parting with me threw her quite down, 
She is going to leave off her bu iness, 
and a lady, an intimate. entire friend of 
her’s, ard she are to live together in 
other and cheaper lodgin s, and so fur 
ni-h her acquamtance as usual from her 
tradesfolks, without endangering the en- 
tire loss of her stock. 1 hope she will 
have more health when her mind is 
ea ‘er, for it has been a va-t concern to 
me. I think now ! could never stand 
the shock of the loss of her, which 
would be much worse to me from being 
from her in this land; she is the only 
one I have left of all my relations that 
has any place in my affections. 

* . , * a 

I have ta-ked all this while to Mr. Say, 
and nothins to dear Mrs. Say ; but now 
I think on’t, Mr. is Mrs. and Mr .3s 
Mr. Say; so have been talking to both, 
tho’ to but one individual. O, sweet 
Madam! could I but be so happy 4s t 
see and converse with you, and enter- 
tain myself as agrecably as !'ve so ofren 
wont to do, with so much solid pleasure 
and -ati-faction; for to you I could tel 
my mind when to none else, and | we 
never disappointed, you Were SO Wer 
so tender, so kind, so compassionate and 
loving to me,so true to my interest 10 
respects ! The friend in perfection, oe 
the gentlewonian’s behaviour shines 
ali your a tion , which sets off all your 
other virtues in the fairest point of hight. 





When I call to mind these amiable pro- 

ies in you, and think I'm deprived of 
the pleasure of them, I can’t hep be- 
wailing my loss, and giving way to that 
sort of tenderness which will have vent 
at the eyes, which now drops on the 


Ml thought I had another side yet, for I 
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have not half done, but find 1 have run 
it out, and can only acd my sincerest 
wi hes for your and Mrs Suy’s and 
dear Mises hea!th and happiness I am 
kis.iny your hands, and am with sincere 
re pects, dear Madam, your and Mr. 
Say’s affectionate friend, and humble 
servant, M. SHEPPARD. 





—— ————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_———————— 
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ON THE DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATIONS, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SiR, July 15, 1899. 

I consider the subject, taken up 
in your last number, (p. 323 ) re- 
specung the causes of the decline in 
that class of dissenters usually de- 
nominated Presbyterians, highly 
interesting. A correspondent, who 
dates trom Liverpool, has written 
with good sense and commend- 
able zeal. I by no means deny 
that the causes which he assigns 
have their share of influence: | 
presume to suggest, however, that 
they do not include the root of 
the evil, What reason can be 
given that there should be, in pros 
portion to their number, a greater 
falling off to other classes of non- 
contormists, to the established 
church, to total indifference or 
infidelity amongst the Presbyte- 
rians than any other community 
of dissidents in the kingdom ? 
Amongst other sects, those who 
do not uppear to be deeply im. 
Pressed with religious considera. 
Hons, frequently continue to be- 
ong to them nominally ; and if 
they do not often attend their re- 
MOUs assemblies, attend no other. 
Whilst amongst the Presbyterians, 
hot only a matrimonial connec- 
"ton, the obtaining of a lucrative 


place under government, pleasing 
an opulent relative, securing Cus- 
tomers to a retail shop; but the 
minister, or some of the members 
of the congregation, differing in 
politics from the disgusted party, 
taking a different side to them im 
a general election ; or some family 
quarrel, some neglect or slight, 
not being accommodated with the 
pew to which they give prefers 
ence in the chapel, and innume. 
rable other things of as trivial 
moment, have excited numbers 
of them to qut the religious pros 
fession of their fathers. Do Ros 
man Catholics act in this manner ? 
Do Quakers? Do Independents 
and Baptists? Those who belong 
to the two latter denominations, 
indeed, not uncommonly shew 
themselves to be sufficiently capri- 
cious; but then, when they quit 


one church or congregation, they * 


repair to another oi the same faith 
and order, and do not totally 
abandon the dissenting cause. F 
account for the singular defalea- 
tion amongst the Presbyterians, 
from their not having generally 
imbibed those principles which 
would have induced them to view 
their sectand its worsbip in an im- 
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portant light, and to which there- 
fore they were bound in all vicis- 
situdes conscicntiously to adhere. 
The appellation of Presbyterian 
in itself, which as yotir corres- 
dent remarks, is very improperly 
applied, has had no inconsiderable 
efiect in keeping those who rank 
under it in darkness and miscon- 
ception, Presbyterian is a term 
which refers to a form of eéclesi- 
astical government that does not 
eXist amongst those in South Bri- 
tain, to whom itis usually appro- 
priated, and has no sort of affinity 
to the rational or Unitarian class 
of dissenters, though owing to ac- 
cidental citeumstances it hus been 
attached to them. The young 
people of the so-called Presbyte- 
rian Societies; and many in ma- 
ture age, not understanding the 
nature of the ditlerence intended 
to be expressed’ by the term, be- 
tween their own and other dis- 
senting communities, and finding 
the controversy between the dis- 
senters, svch, and the esta- 
blished church, in most places, 
laid asteep, have consequentty ro 
principle of union that is likely to 
have any binding efficacy. 

The Unitarian doctrine, in the 
shape either of Arianism or Soci- 


as 


nianism, has stolen its way into 
most Presbyterran socicties ; but 
they were tar from being originally 
formed oo any such basis. ‘These 
societics formerly were only dis- 
trovurshed from those of the In. 
dependents, by their not require 

rm ouridlen experiences as a Cone 
dition ut receiving the Lord’s sup- 
per, beng in some other respects 
more tax in tucir chureh disci. 
pline, and in net being high Cal- 
but 


Or. teinterThaus 


mK: . 
,Veonom las 
Their ministers, 
as imuht be cxpected, were for 
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the most part the first § wh» 
learned the way of the Lord more 
pectectly,” whilst many of theit 
hearers continucd Wandering in 
the labyrinths of popular error, 
The former, therefore; were in 
most instances extremely cautious 
and prudent ; and did not openly 
and decidedly avow their change 
of opiuion and advancement my 
scriptural knowledge; but cén- 
tented themselves, most of then 
I believe, conscientiously, with 
bringing forward, exclusively in 
their public discourses, the duties 
and virtues of practical religion. 
I do not take on me sever ly to 
blame ministers and others who 
had embraced Unitarian princi. 
ples, in adopting this mode of 
treatment towafds their more or. 
thodox brethren. Owing perhaps 
to imperious Circumstances, No 
other would have been expedient; 
but to ¢his cause 1 must attribute 
the decrease which is generally 
observed and lamented, 

Indeed I know of no élass of 
separatists who ‘are less acquaint 
ed with controversial theology 
than many, especially in the lower 
ranks of life, of the Old English 
Presbyterians. In London, tbe 
lieve, indeed, that class of society 
has almost ceased to exist amongst 
them ; but it is not yet quite the 
case ?n Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In these two counties, moreover, 
instances aboutid which serve t 
verify my remarks, on the causes 
of the decay of this branch of the 
dissenting interest. I am acquailil- 
ed with a Presbyterian society ™ 
town in Yorkshire, whose . 
pact.r was a man of learning, 
piety anda confirmed Unitarian 
or Sucininn from early life. Yel, 
after preaching to them regularly 
for forty year's, not one third ot 


2 iarec 








his auditory, it is believed, at 
any ume knew what bis peculiar 
ideas were relating to the person 
of Christ. 

When, some years since, an 
attention was awakened in the 
place to the Unitarian question, 
by the occasional preaching of a 
zealous minister, some of this so- 
ciety, whose education and sta- 
tion in life, one should. have ex- 
pected would have precluded the 
necessity of such an inguiry, 
asked what was meant by an Uni- 
turian? And were surprised and 
disgusted to <liscover, there was 
any minister who taught that Je. 
sus Christ was not equal to God 
the Father, and especially that 
he was only a man, 

While people belonging to a 
religious society know not what 
its distinguishing tenets are, or 
whether it has any or not, what 
tie is there to connect them with 
it, but that of custum or indil- 
ference ? 

But how long is this likely to 
hold? If any attention to reli- 
gious enquiry be accidentally ex. 
cited, this kind of people never 
having been taught the tenets of 
their own sect, nor observing ia 
it any zeal relating to them, ner 
wish to propagate them, will na- 
turally tall in with the dogmas 
tfa creed, whatever it may be, 
that are asserted with vehemence 
and confidence. From accurate 
observation, L am persuaded that 
this want of acquaintance with 
the system of christian doctrine 
usually maintained by those called 
Presbyterian Ministers, has been 


a greater cause of the decline of 


their socicties than any other 
cause, or than all other causes 
combined, \’ethaps too, a species 
at spurious liberality, which has 
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been held up both by the mintis- 
ters and people of this denomis 
nation, has not been without a 
considerable influence, 

It has often been assetted by 
them, without those modifica. 
tions that are necessary to its being 
rightly understood, that-—There 
are virtuous people of all deno+ 
minations—that speculative opt- 
nions are of little or no importe 
ance—-that active virtue is all in 
ull—that it is to be wished there 
were no distinctions of sect, and 
that they were all lost in’ the 
name of christian. All this is 
very true and good, being well 
analized and expounded; but 
taken in the gross, leads many 
people to suppose that there is no 
importance in truth ; that they 
may join those religious assem. 
blics as consistently, who address 
‘6 The holy, blessed and glorious 
Trinity,’? as those who pray solely 
to ** Our Father who is in hea- 
ven;” and that it is not worth 
while, especially if any degree of 
inconveniency attends it, to fre. 
quent a place of worship thinly 
attended, and thereby, without 
any reason, or any sufficient one, 
toseparate themselves on the Sun- 
day from the great majority of 
their neighbours. 

Experience and observation, 
Sir, confirm the truth of the fot. 
lowing position :-—No seet which 
has not the emoluments and ad= 
vantages of an established religion, 
can preserve itself in’ vigorous 
existence Withous a certaim portion 
of the sectarian spirit. By which 
[ do not necessarily mean bigotry 
and intolerance, but principle and 
attachmené ; preterting your own 
religious denomination to every 
other, and being disposed, as the 
result, to undergo priyations and 
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on jts 
Do we nut perceive this attach 


conveniencies 


ment to exist In the more warm 
and popular sects 
Shall we say it is generated by 
partial views and by enthusiasm? 
Be it so. Does it follow that it 
cannot be produced amonyst those 
culled Presbyterians, from ex- 
tended views and the convictions 
of reason? 


amongst 


Be assured, however, 
that except the sectartan spirit, 
at least in the atnmocent and as | 
should say commendable sense ot 
the term, as before explained, be 
mcited, there can be no radical cure 
cyphed to the apostacy from the 
eligious societies in question, It 
snay be, there are those af us who 
would think it preferable to allow 
our societies to wither and drop, 
rather than to invigorate and sup. 
port them by the iniusion of the 
so much dreaded sectarian spirit. 

With persons of this scnument 
it is no part ot my plan, at present, 
to contend; though LT persuade 
myseli that much might be said 
In Opposition to thar views. ‘To 
those who lament the decrease of 
eur sucictics and earnestly desire 
their prosperity, } would suggest, 
that it is expedient we should 
ANow our real situation, and look 
eur obstacles and disadvantages 
tull in the face; and that in op- 
posing and removing them, we 
should pursue no Usopran seh mes 
but only attempt what is practi- 
cable. 

For my own part, F confess, I 
do not expect that Presbyterian 
Sucietics, according to their pre. 
sent form f dtscipline, or rather 
of no discipline, are calculated 
to continue much longer Noer 
do I kwow that the dissolution 
of them is an event to be much 


divuded, They have need of bee 


account. 


us? 
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ing cast into the crucible, that 
they may be refined and new mo. 
delled. Probably the best course 
which could be taken, would be 
to substitute Unitarian Societies 
for Presbyterian Societies: an 
epithet which expresses a real dis 
tincuon trom other Bodies of 
Christians in our nation, and 
which the Afians, I presume, as 
well as the Socinians, would not 
object to adopt. Besides di ing 
this, which is only of minor im. 
portance, let us, umting zeal and 
charity, exert oursclyes in spreads 
ing, by all justifiable and chris- 
tan means, our views relating to 
the unity and supremacy of the 
one God and Father, bis impar 
tial fove to all his intelligent off- 
spring, and the unbought free 
dom of his grace and mercy, in 
the pardon and salvation of the 
pemitent sinner, ‘Lhe consequence 
possibly might be, that some more 
of the ignorant, worldly and lukes 
warm would forsake us; but we 
should lay a foundation, in future, 
for a better state of things. ‘The 
rising generation would not be 
liable ** to be carried about with 
ev ry wind of doctrine,’ and the 
sinccre and candid inquirer aiter 
religious truth, would be at no 


‘loss where to find a centre and & 


home. But it may be, thatit Is 
the design of Providence to exbi- 
bit and establish pure christianity 
in some other forms of society. If 
thereby err r will te more eflece 
tually checked, and truth more 
extensively spread, who ought to 
regret ? 

Presbyte: ian Socictres have ale 
ready had them use, and answered 
a valuable purpose 3 many, both m 
pul he and in private statins w ho 
belonged to them, have done hue 
nour to human nature, add to 











the gosml, by their literature and 
piety, tier attachment to civil 
and religious liberty, and their 
unbounded candour and charity, 


Let us hope, that if the stars of 


this consicllation have filled their 
course and are destined to set, 
one which shall contajn those stll 
more bright, will bespangle the 
firmament and diffuse the truth, 
asi is in Jesus, to remote nations 
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and distant ages, I shall be glad 
to see what your Liverpool core 
respondent may write on the means 
of reviving Presbyterian Congre- 
gations, Gloomy as my prospects 
are respecting them, L will slow 
that while there is Ue there ought 
tu be hupe. 
fam, Sir, yours, &c. 
SABRINUS, 





—_—_ 


FURTITER INFORMATION 


CONCERNING 


Tur * OLD wnia”’ 


re es 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, June 4. 
Tam very glad to observe that 
the repeated and solicitous ine 
quires of some among your Cor. 
respondents. to be informed who 
were the authors of the ** Old 


Whig,” have induced others of 


them to communicate so many 
valuable hints towards ascertain. 
ing this interesting sul ject. For 


though ‘ I most heartily concur” 


with Marcus (M, R. for April 
last, page 200) and with a former 
Ci respondent, that ‘* the high 
value of this periodical work is of 
more importance than the names 
of the authors,’? yet [T cannot 
avoid as heartily regretting that 
the names of this respectable 
groupe of writers should be lost, 
or the papers which they contri- 
buted remain so diflicult to be 
Clearly ascertained, On this ace 
count, | look upon the communi- 
cations of Murcus as truly im. 
portant, and consider his sugges. 
tion tor discovering the authors 
by their style and the dificrent 
subjects on which they wrote, as 
equally rational #nd ingenious, 
With respect to the first of these 
guides, [think the style of the late 





Dr, Chandler may be very often 
discovered, and by this clue feet 
but little hesitation in ascribing 
several of the first numbers to his 
spirited pen, And as to the late 
ter, I am nearly able to state a 
cus¢ in point, by having pretty 
good auliority for ascribing the 
papers signed Hugo de Burgo, to 
‘Taylor, or rather John White, 
Esq. one of the Welch Judges, 
Such among your readcrs as are 
disposed to give the papers thus 
signed a caretul pertisal, will pro. 
bably agree thatthey were writ. 
ten “ by an able Lawyer,” and, as 
Marcus justly observes, ** appear 
tu involve most of legal statement,” 
As to my authority for ascribe. 
ing this signature to Judge White, 
it is as follows :—This gentleman 
had a sister, highly respectable 
for her accomplishments and 
amiable character, who survive 
hin many years, and died ata 
very advanced age. Her library 
contained several books, which 
had been formerly presented to 
her by the Judge: among the rest 
was a copy of the ce Old Whig,” 
in which he bad written” the 
names of many of the authors, toe 
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gether with some few anecdotes, 
and marginal notes, &c. This 
copy Mrs. White lent to an ingeni- 
ous gentleman, who often visited 
her, and when he returned the 
work, after thanking her for the 
rational entertainment and infor. 
mation he had derived from the 
perusal of it, she frankly told 
him that her brother was the 
writer of the papers signed as 
above-mentioned. 

Perhaps it may be new infor. 
mation to several of your readers, 
that the work alluded to was first 
published in the form of a news. 
paper. I am now in possession 
of one of these, containing a let- 
ter to the editor, as usual, and 
then various articles of foreign or 
domestic news, advertisements, 
&c. Itis of the quarto size, and 

warked No, 110; which shews 
that all the papers of this admir- 
able work have not been pre- 
served; for as Marcus truly ob. 
serves, the whole number nowex. 
tant in the two vols. is 103, | 
heartily concur with him also in 
* thinking that a new edition is 
now called for,’?? on account of 
“the admirable tendency such a 
work has,” in support of the 
$¢ cause of liberty, civil and reli. 
gious.” Such a work is now pe- 
cuhiarly wanted. It would clearly 
explain the doctrines of real whig. 
gism, and render them, as they 
ever ought to be, acceptable and 
vniversally popular. Inthe mean 
time, our present would-besre. 
formers inchurch and state, ought 
to study it with the utmost care, 
and see what they ought to be— 
pot the mere leaders of a party, 
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or the followers of the versatile 
Burke, but the avowed friende 
and undaunted champions of con. 
stituttonal liberty. Tis to the 
unblusking tergiversation, — the 
open apestacy how so very note. 
rious and infamous, that the pre- 
sent astonishing inditf-rence as 
well as downright apathy of our 
countrymen, with respect to pub- 
lic measures, may be justly aseribe 
ed. ‘The leaders oi political parties 
have almost uuiformly deccived 
them, orled them totally astray by 
noise and declamation trom those 
notorious violations of our excel. 
lent Constitution which ought to 
have been long ago redressed, and 
which if not redressed will inevi- 
tably throw us into general con. 
fusion. ‘The peaple now act as 
they certainly would do if they 
were perfectly convinced that all 
the disputes of our sham, mongrel 
patriots on all sides, were no other 
than a mere scramble for places 
and pensions, and whilst this idea 
is any way sanctioned by their 
leaders, it will be in vain to ex. 
pect they will take any active, 
persevering part in what they are 
thoroughly convinced is at the 
bottom, no better than a con- 
temptible, sordid, base squabble. 
Yours, &c. 
AN OLD WHIG. 

P. S. Hf your correspondent B. 
p. 190, will peruse No. 74, of 
the Old Whig, he will find bow 
curiously bishops were formerly 
employed. At the same time he 
will do well to recollect, that they 
had then assumed the ttle of 
fathers in God. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 

Chance has afforded me an op. 
portunity, which I am very glad 
of embracing, to furnish you with 
a name of high literary respecta- 
bility, to be added to those other 
eminent names which you have 
given your readers, in the M. R. 
for April p. 200, 201, as contribu. 
tors to that excellent collection of 
papers called “ the Old Whig,” 
&c. The writer I allude to, was 
the late celebrated Dr. George 
Benson, who in his ** Collection 
of Tracts,’”’ in small Svo. 3d edit. 
bas reprinted four valuable letters, 
which he had formerly communi- 
cated to the Editor of the Old 
Whig, on the subject of Calvin’s 
cruel treatment of Servetus, at 
Geneva. In the Advertisement 
prefixed to this éecond edition, 
the good Doctor informs his 
readers, that “ this account of 
Calvin's causing Servetus to be 
burned for an heretic, was pub. 
lished some years ago, in the 
weekly paper called the * Old 
Whig, or Consistent Protestant ;’ 
but as the four papers which re- 
late to the subject, are not in 
that collection of the Old Whig 
which has since been printed in 
2 vols, Svo. this second edition of 








them is now published.” These 
truly valuable papers are marked 
Nos. 152, 3, 4, and 160. They 
were signed Charistes, and were 
written in February, 1738. . It 
appears from the above-cited ad. 
vertisement, that the work now 
alluded to was printed in 4to, 
weekly, and that it was continued 
much longer than the 2 vols, since 
reprinted would lead us to sup- 
pose ; for they conclude with No. 
103 ; whereas it is plain that they 
extended to No. 160. Probably 
come copy of the work in its ori. 
ginal form is yet extant, and 
would clear up the point, after 
which the hope expressed by your 
spirited correspondent, Marcus, 
would be very useful when rea. 
lized. In the mean time, the proe 
posed editors of such a work, will 
do right to consider, that the 
Whigs, Consistent Protestants, &e. 
of the present day are a very dif. 
ferent set of men, from what they 
were, when the work in question 
was first published, and would dis. 
courage its re-appearance nearly 
as much as our modern apostate 
patriots, high-chureh bigots, or 
no-popery men. Your's, 
RUSTICUS, 
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DEFENCE OF THE TRINiITY- 





To the Editor of the Monthly. Repository. 


BIR, 

As I lately was pointed to in a 
per in your work, (p. 66, 67.) 
signed * A Constant Reader,’ who 
‘ems to suppose that he has start- 

VOL. Iv. 3 


ed insuperable objections to the 
Trinity, I was desirous of giving 
publicity to the reply which oc- 
curred to me on reading that pa- 


per; and, as I understand yous, 
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work is said to be open to senti 
ments contrary to your own, Itap- 
pears dto me pr per to pres¢ nt my 
detence of the Tririty on the same 
arena as was Chosen for the attack. 
Your insertion, therefore, of the 
remarks, will much 
oblige your humble servant, 


| 
following 


An InconstTant REAPER: 
1. The only remark which the first 
paragraph requires is, that it Was use- 
less to prove the being of a God, by 
way of ey ium to an argument against 
the ‘Trinity. At the close, however, 
the writer seems adroitly to avoid raising 
a difficulty which he could not lay; for 
while he professes to prove the goodness 
or beneficence of the Deity, by the feli- 
cities which he has diffused through his 
works, he has not told us how we are 
to answer those who would attempt to 
shew that we may equally prove some 
badness, or malevolence in the Deity, 
by the evil which not only exists, but 
abounds in his creation. He was doubt- 
Jess, wisely aware, that to start this 
difficulty might lead to the reflgction, 
that even his own system contains inso- 
luble mysteries, which would sap the 
foundation of all his reasoning; for the 
utmost which his piece amounts to, is— 
that there are in the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity difficulties which he supposes we 
cannot solve, 

2. In his entrance on the second para- 
graph he proves himself reduced to play 
the old game of mis-statement. Is it 
that anti-trinitarians are ignorant of their 
Opponents’ sentiments? Then Solomon 
pronounces, that “he who answers a 
tnatter before he hears it, it is folly and 
shanve to him.’’ Is it that they are so 
dull not to be able to understar.d the 
mivariable statement of the Trinitarian 
doctrine? Thea how incompetent must 
ti to the discussion of so abstruse a 

Isit that they both kaow and 
huse to keep our real 
sentiments @ut of seht, and obtiude a 
false statement of thew own creation? 
Phen how evident is it, that they are 
conscious of their inability to confute 
obr real sentiments, and therefore fram: 
a man of straw, which they call by their 
nents name, that thcy may enjoy 
t pProlless pxcaeure of an ima inary 
triumph. <All the argumentation which 
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this writer brings forth with so much 
gravity against many gods, is ridiculoys 
when considered as an attack on those 
who maintain, that while there is but 
one God, he (who best knows himself, 
and from whom alone any real know. 
le dge of his nature can be derived,) has 
revealed himself to us as existing with 
the unity of his essence in the three-fold 
distinction of Father, Son and Spirit. 

3. The unity of the Deity is argued 
out in such a loose unsatisfactory way, 
that if [ had no better evidence for the 
Trinity, I should easily abandon the 
doctrine. 1 believe both the Unity and 
Trinity from the word of the very being 
whose nature is the subject of dispute, 
while this writer rests the Unity npon 
the credit of such speculations, that if I 
thought it lawful to argue against a sen- 
timent which I believe, [ should not be 
afraid to attempt their confutation, 

4. For his principal proof of the exist. 
ence of but one God, is derived from a 
sophism, slipping into the argument by 
a logical legerdemain, the term infinite, 
without any thing to introduce or te 
authorize it. ‘he infinity of this one 
being is with him a mere unfounded 
assumption; for though he appeals te 
the works of creation, to be sure he will 
not pretend that this visible universe is 
itself infinite, and if it is not, how can 
the formation of a finite machine prove 
the artificer infinite? Yet upon the infi- 
nity of the creator rests his proof of the 
divine Unity. 

5. In the progress of his argument he 
confounds the terms being and person, 
which neither are synonimous, oor are 
considered as such by Tiinitarians, but 
carefully distinguished. But while a 
man confounds the very difference im 
dispute, what is he fit for but logom- 
achy? 

6. He affirms, that a plurality of per- 
sons could do no more than one, But 
the plan of human redemption, which 
was altogether designed to illustrate the 
divine nature, and in an especial mane 
ner the grand peculiarity of the Deity, 
shews that the Trinicy has infinite a¢- 
vantages in that moral government ¢ 
the universe; for while one of the 
divine persons maintains the rights of 
the divine throne, as the guardial ¢ 
justice, another reconciles this with 
mercy, even to the guilty, by making 
atonement, and the third restores % 
holiness the polluted creature by macams 
of that atonement. 
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9. When he affirms that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to form distinct ideas 
of three infinite persons in one divine 
essence, this is no real objection to the 
Trinity, but rather a preof that it ac- 
cords with every thing in Deity; for is 
it not difficult, if not impossible, to 
form ideas of the Deity, or any of his 
attributes. Is he a spirit? Whiat ideas 
will you form of him?—Is he matter? 
What is the solidity, shape, length, 
breadth, &c. of this divine matter? 
What distinct ideas can you form of an 
eternal being who neither made him:elf, 
nor was made by any other? 

8. When this “Constant Reader” asks 
what is a distinct person but a distinct 
intelligent being, he seems to suppose 
that the orthodox maintain the absolute 
propriety of the word person to cx press 
the distinctions of the Trinity. But a 
disputant on the subject ought to know, 
that they only adopt the word as the 
best which human language affords to 
convey the scriptural idea. ‘This is all 
that can be said for any term when 
applied to the Deity. For it would be 
easy to shew, thar the word person, 
though not strictly proper, is as much 
so as the term knowledge, prescience, 
power, seeing, liking, disliking, or any 
ether by which we express any idea 
concerning God. Bvt if the language 
of mortals cannot define infinity, is that 
the fault of the Trinity, or its friends? 

10. The assertion “ If in the divine 
essence there are three distinct persons, 
they must either be independent of each 
other, or two of them at least be depend- 
ent on the other,” is illogical ; = is 
there not another supposition which may 
be made, that they are all mutually de- 
pendent? But before any distinct reply 
could be made, he should say what he 
means by dependent and independent in 
this case. For we might say exactly the 
same of the divine attributes, as is here 
asserted of the divine persons; but 
would this induce the ‘* Constant Read- 
er” to deny that there was any real dif- 
ference in the divine attributes of wis- 
dom, power, benevolence, or to assert 
that there is but one attribute, as well 
asene person in Deity? ‘This indeed, 
would make his favourite Unity com- 
plete. 

ir, When he asks, “ Is it not unac- 
countable that unity of design should 
appear in the universe?” I answer, No; 
because each of the three in the divine 
@sence will and do the same things; 
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therefore, a harmony of design and ope- 
ration has produced an unity of effect. 

12. * ifeach be the creator, how can 
creation be the work of one being?” 
He again recurs to the stale artifice of 
throwing dust in the opponents’ eves, 
by confounding the terms person and 
being. But while we believe, what he 
has not proved, and never can upon his 
principles, that creation is the work of 
one being, we maintain that the scrip- 
tures, which convey the only real know- 
ledge of the creation, (for every thing 
else is mere guess,) these sacréd records 
teach us that a plurality exists in that 
one being who was the creator. The 
Hebrew word by which he is designated 
signifies a plurality, and might be 
translated, as it sometimes is, gods: 
and Moses teaches the ancient church, 
who well understand this languace, the 
doctrine of the l'rinity with the Unity, 
when he says, Deut. vi. 4, “Hear, O 
Israel, Jehovah our Gods, is one Jcho- 
vah.” Our English translation teaches 
the same truth to every attentive reader, 
when it says that the language of the 
creator was ** let ws make man, in ear 
image, after exr likeness’’ “ Behold 
the man is become asone of ws.” Innv- 
merable passages ef scripture speak of 
Jews Christ as the creator, tha ail 
things, in all parts of the universe, were 
created by him, and for him, and that 
without him was not any thing made; 
so that he himself could not be made, 
or a creature, but must be the un- 
created Deity. The Holy Spirit also 
is said to have concurred in the creation. 
But the Unity of essence still renders it 
true, that one being created the world. 

13. When the Constant Reader asks, 
if all be self existent and co-cternal, how 
can one be Father, and another Son? 
he seems not to know that the scriptures 
refer these terms to the relation which 
subsists after the incarnation; for before 
that event the Saviour is called the 
Word, who was God; but when it is 
said the Word was made flesh, then his 
glory is said to be that of the only begot- 
ten Son. John, i. 114. 

14. When this writer tells us that all 
the difficultics which he has raised ought 
to be solved, befare we admir the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is he ignorant that 
a deist co ld raise more and greater 
objections to revelation, and say ™ all 
these must be solved before we admit 


the claims of Christianity.” 
1s. As to beli¢ving more than one 
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first cause, he must know that the ortho- 
dox contend that Father, Son and Spi- 
rit, are but one God; while they ask 
this, and all other objectors, what au- 
thority have you to assert that the divine 
Unity must be like your own? So that 
in spite of any thing the Deity himself 
can say to prove the contrary, you will 
assert the Trinity absurd, contradictory 
and impossible. 

‘The whole tendency and design of 
this paper shews, that it would not be 
safe to trust his cause to be tried in the 
court of scripture, and therefore, he 
has prejudged it, by attempting to prove 
that the Trinity is so absurd and irra- 
tional, that the scriptures cannot teach 
it. While he is of this mind, let the 
bible-say what it may, he must force his 
own constiuction upon its language, so 
as to conclude, that when it says black 
it means white, because he has in his 
own imacination proved that it cannot 
mean black, but ought to mean white. 
This indeed, ts a method of proceeding 
which shews his perspicacity and p licy; 
for had he trusted hi, cause to be tried 
by an unbiassed jury of prophets and 
apostles, he would inevitably have been 
cast and condemned. But, if after this 
he were to pretend impartially to search» 
the scriptures, and one were to believe 
him, it would only shew his disingenu- 


ee 
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ousness and our foolish credulity; for he 
has already convicted himself of preju- 
dice and partiality, by attempting to 
prove, before he opens the bible, that 
the Trinity is such a doctrine that the 
scriptures cannot mean to teach it, Jet 
them say what they may. It would be 
a stupid waste of time to argue with 
such a man out of the scriptures, after 
he has confessedly adopted an hypothesis 
which renders it impossible for him to 
hearken to what they say. 

Indeed, while the writer maintains 
his present tenets it would be impose 
sible for the Deity himself to convince 
him of the Trinity, or of any other 
doctrine which the man should chuse to 
prejudye in the same way; for were the 
Deity with an audible voice from the skies 
to say the same things as Trinitarians,to 
hg the Trinity, this man would say 

€ must mean something the reverse, 
Thus, unhappily, many deists cut theme 
selves off from the Gospel by the same 
partial, presumptuous tone of mind, cone 
cluding before-hand, that a revelation is 
needless and impossible, as Tom Paine 
asserts, and therefore, that they are 
authorized by this sweeping conclusion 
to spurn at all the pretences to prove the 
existence of that which they have before 
proved to be needless, absurd and im- 
possible. 
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ING ORDINATION, 





To the Editor of the 


Mr. Epitor, 

In perusing your last number, 
(p. 400—409.) I was much gra. 
tified with the account you gave 
of the Academical Institution at 
York. The importance of the 
plans there pursued tor affording 
to our societies enlightened and 
respectable Ministers, will be 
questioned by none who have ex. 
amined the subjects to which the 
attention of the students is dic 
rected. To receive the approba. 
tion of such visitors as Mr. Ture 
ner andl Mr. Yates, must, by 
those who truly estimate charac. 
ter, be dcemed ot greater Conse. 


Monthly Repository. 


quence than the affixes of B. A. 
or A. M. It is from the high 
opinion in which these gentle. 
men are held by those to whom 
they are known, and by the addi- 
tional weight attached to the 
names, Mr. Turner reeommends 
in his address to the young men 
who are about to leave the Semt 
nary at York, that I presume to die 
rect your attention to the subject 
there introduced-—— Ordination, 
There are few authorities for 
which I feel a higher reverence 
than for those of Holland, Turner, 
senr. and Wood. ‘They were 


worthy of the highest praise tor 








purity of life, integrity of heart, 
and soundness of judgment. But 
even from their example we have 
been taught the wisdom of the 

t's remark— 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba ma- 

gistri. 

There will, therefore, be nocensure 
conveyed upon what hath been de- 
livered to the. students at York if, 
through your publication, a re- 
quest be made that a clear and 
definite idea should be conveyed 
of what kind of ordination secms 
to Mr. Turner, and to enlight- 
ened Christians in general, most 
congenial with our duties as Pro- 
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testant Dissenters, and our obli- 
vations as Christians, 

It will surely be granted we are 
to shun the appearance of exer. 
cising powers we do not possess, 
whilst we would impress those 
most concerned in the interesting 
connexion that subsists between 
a religious society and him whom 
they appoint to conduct their de. 
votional services. Low this is to 
be effected, taking scripture for 
our guide and general good for the 
object in view, is the investigation 
of one who is ever solicitous to 
be a searcher alter truth. M, 





AN INDIAN SPEECH: COMMUNICATED BY 


MR. BROOKES, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, May 20, 1809. 

Upon receiving the Supplement 
to the Third Volume of your va- 
luable Repository, I turned to 
page 709, with considerable ex. 
pectation of receiving pleasure 
from a genuine Talk with the In- 
dians on religion, but I am sorry 
to say the perusal of it most sadiy 
disappointed me; for the ‘Lalk 
does not appear to me to conv. y 
the real sentiments of the Indians 
on that interesting subject, but is 
the conversation, most probably, 
either of an Indian convert to 
Christianity, or of some mission- 
ary among the Indians. It is said 
to be delivered by an Orator. An 
Orator among the Indians, in ge- 
neral, is not a persen who delivers 
his Own sentiments, but ofie who 
1s famed for having acquired that 
art, and who is only turnished 
with the heads of the subject: the 
manner of treating it, and all the 
embellishments being left to him 
to weave into his oration. Under 
i 


this impression, the notes of the 
gentleman who sent it you, which 
are full of admiration at the sub. 
limity of the language, and just- 
ness of the sentiments of Indians, 
became inapplicable to the sub- 
ject. I beg leave to subjoina 
speech delivered by the Indians, on 
an offer being made of a Mission- 
ary to reside among them, which 
shews great reluctance at the ad- 
mission of new religious tenets, 
and satisfaction with their present 
views ; and this I found to be the 
general case among the Indians, 
from the information of several 
persons who had resided in dif. 
ferent parts of the Indian terri. 
tory. 1 also observe considerable 
art manifested in this address on 
religion, which alone shews the 
message was given by an Indian 
not in the American but in the 
English interest; for in two, if 
not three parts of the address, it is 
represented as very criminal, and 
the Indians are much blamed, for 
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selting their lands to the white peo- 
ple, i.e. the Americans. Now this 
sale of lands to the Americans, 
the English agents, who reside 
among the Indians that dwell 
west of the United States, always 
discountenance and condemn, and 
do all they can to prevent its 
taking place. In July 1802, a 
mecting was beld between Com- 
missioners appointed by the U.S. 
and the Indians at Lake Erie for 
the extinguishment of their claim 
to some land on the borders of 
the Lake, at which there were 
supposed to be present 2000 In. 
dians: the object of the meeting 
failed, which was. attributed to 
the influence of the British in the 
Indian councils, who did not ap. 


prove of the measure; and Mr. 


Hinmore states in the Month/y 
Magazine, that at a more re- 
cent meeting of Indians for the 
same purpose, the British influ- 
ence again prevented tt. 

[t is reasonable to suppose that 
these agents, who are in the pay of 
the British government, act agree- 
ably to the wishes « f their supe. 
yiors, and this conduct must be 
admitted to betray, to say the 
least, great jealousy of the in. 
erease of ternitory of the U.S. 
and perhaps we may say envy 
also at the upright conduct of that 
Government towards the Indians, 
who purchase and pay honour. 
ably for the lands they have from 
them, and do not seize on their 
territory, and drive them off by 
force, as the English formerly 
dul. 

The Indians are cautioned 
Against granting leases to the 
Americans, which there seems no 
eccasion for, when it is known 
that an American views leases 
with Contenpt, it being a general 


sentiment among them, either to 
own the land they live on, or else 
to remain as labourers in farming, 
mechanics, &c. till they can pur. 
chase the freehold, and no indie 
vidual American isallowed to pur- 
chase any land of an Indian: the 
government alone possesses that 
right, lest the Indians should suf. 
fer thereby. 

The Orator also advises them 
to cultivate their lands, not to 
aid them in civilization, but that 
they mzy have more cattle to 
hunt; the very pursuit that is 
great bar to improvement in Civie 
lization, which Americans gene. 
rally promote, but the English as 
much oppose. 

Captain Norton, who is said te 
be the reporter of the speech, and 
who perhaps was the maker of it, 
possesses a superior mind.to the 
generality of Indians, I extract 
the following notice of him from 
the Manuscript Journal of a friend 
of mine, who was introduced to 
him at Niagara, in Sept. 1799. 

‘© Captain N. was born of 
*€ Scotch parents, and spent 18 
*¢ months in Edinburgh, 14 years 
‘Sago: on his return to Ame. 
** rica he travelled to the weste 
‘‘ ward to see his parents, but 
‘¢ having got among the Indians, 
** was kept so long among them 
‘¢ (voluntarily) that he could not 
© procecd, was eventually adopt- 
‘ ed by the Mohawk nation, and 
‘¢ has since become one of them. 
6 He is nearly six feet high, of @ 
‘¢ good figure and pleasant coun- 
‘tenance, his conversation and 
‘¢ manners are very agreeable, his 
*6 dress perfectly Indian and 
‘¢ rich : his hair is cut off entirely, 
*¢ except over his ears, and on the 
“crown of the head, which % 
*¢ turned up in a plat; that part 








« which is cut close to the head 
‘js painted vermillion, as well as 
« different parts of his face. He 
‘* has a pension from the English 
“ sovernment, and lives in family 
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“ with the famous Captain Brant, 
** on Grand river.” 
I remain your's, 


JOSHUVA BROOKES. 


ae 


A Sprecu delivered at the Upper 


Town of Sandusky, by Cratn, on 


the 13th of June, 1802, in consequence of a Mission to propagate 
the Gospel among the various Tribes of Indians in those Paris. 





Baeruren, Listen, 

This day the Lord has appointed us 
to go on the good works. It happened 
so last Fall, when Mr. Hughes was sent 
upon this business, that it was then our 
desire that you should come a second 
time to us; this is another messenger 
sent by the ministers along with his fa- 
ther, whom we receive, and take it as a 
great kindness for you to come and see 
our villages. Dear Brothers, here is a 
speech made up of all the chiefs, the 
head chiefs, and the chiefs of war, which 
we send to the aged ministers, our fa- 
thers, by you, if God should spare you to 
return to them. We are very thankful 
that God has spared your lives to come 
eut here in peace to see us again. 

Brothers, pay attention to my speech ; 
you know brothers what I always tell 
you, when you come upon this business ; 
you have come several times with a de- 
sign to teach our children: there is one 
thing I am afraid of in their attempt. 
Ever since the treaty, we the chiefs, that 
are here, and those of the big rock only 
have been confused about it. If we the 
chiefs should accept of your offer, the 
other chiefs towards the sun-setting and 
towards the north would take an occa- 
sion against us. The reason we are so 
particalar, we know that those towards 
the sun-setting are so foolish they would 
be incensed, having long borne enmity 
against us; and you might soon hear of 
us all being cut off. 

Brothers, pay attention : 

__ As lant the chief of the oldest nation, 
if I should accept of your offer, it might 
be expected that all the other nations 
would submit to my opinion; but bro- 
thers it is not so, they have malicious 
hearts. Have pity on us as we are 
feeble, and we will have pity on you 

he aged ministers who sent you here 
took us for people of some sense; but 
they are so far mistaken; for we have 
rendered ourselves insensible by drink- 
40% spirituous liquors. 


Brothers—I am afraid we shall soon 
prove ourselves insensible, and this is 
the reason why I said I was afraid, that 
if we accept of the offer our fathers, the 
aged ministers, have made us, by re- 
ceiving @ minister amongst us without 
a standing council, there is so much 
drunkenness amongst us it might offend 
the minister. This is the reason | have 
assigned for my fears, Perhaps you 
think that we, the chiefs, have command 
over our young men: it is not so, but 
in defiance of our speech they may in- 
jure the minister. ‘Though it would 
not be agreeable to our will, yct we 
could not help it, and therefore you 
ought not to blame us. If we should 
accept of a minister, and our young men 
do any mischief, the nations around 
would upbraid us on that account; so 
the last error would be worse than the 
first. We thank the aged ministers who 
sent you, and we think in council it 
would be best to drop your designs, 
without further trouble. It does not ap- 
pear that the Lord made us to receive 
learning. We wish the aged ministers 
not to take ill what we say; perhaps 
they think we have no way of believing 
in God; but we have some way of be- 
lieving in God—and we pay some atten- 
tion to his word. 

Brothers, pay attention to another 
thing :—The head chiefs and chiefs of 
war think that the way God has given us 
of believing is the best way for us ; he has 
given us no books to read, but in pla.c 
thereof has put all things necessary for iis 
to know in our heads. Let the aged mi- 
nisters know, that asthey are christians, 
so we are also christians ; and in all our 


“councils we look to God and none else. 


We would not wish the aged. ministers 
to be offended with us, but that the 
same love still continue between them 
and us as heretofore, and may nothing 
separate us from cach other's affections, 
but still we hope there will as much 
friendship remain between us and them, 
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as there is between the Congress and us 
since the treaty of peace. We shall still 
love one another, and shake hands when- 
ever we meet each ether. We would 
wish your ministers to go on the same 
way the Lord would have you to go, 
and we will take the way he hath ap- 
pointed for us,—then we may expect 
happiness forourselves and our children. 


Brothers, these are the last words we 
send to the aged Ministers, trusting ix 
may come to them the same way we 
send it. 


' oe a nee of wampum was de 
ivered to the Rev. Thos. Hugh 
Alex. Cook.] mci 





ee 


A METAPHYSICAL DIFFICULTY. 





To the Editor of the 


STR, 

A difficulty has occurred to us 
respecting the liberty of indiffer- 
ence, or the power of choosing out 
of equal objects, which Mr. Bel. 
sham thinks may exist in the Su. 
yreme Being. (See Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Mind, pages 
952, 254.) Does not this hy po- 
thesis involve a contradiction ? 
How is this liberty consistent 
with perfect prescience ? ‘Till a 
choice was made, must there not 
have been uncertainty as to the 


_—_ 


Monthly Reposiiory. 


event? But how is this possible, 
if every thing that would ever be, 
was, from all eternity, known and 
present to the Divine mind? 

We venture to make this state. 
ment of what, to us, appears a 
difficulty, in the hope that should 
you think fit to give it a place ig 
your Repository, Mr. Belsham 
may be induced to favour us with 
his thoughts on the subject. 

We are, Sir, 
Your constant Readers, 


A. & Y. 





ON CHRISTIAN 


POLYTHEISMN. 


a 


Chariclo to Silvanus. (Sce page 313.) 


You express curiosity about the t 


principle, or inmost determining 1 
cause of my defending a poly. 
theistic scheme of christian ritual ; 
and you treat it as an exuberance s 
of devotional feeling, to wish for 
extending the gratetul homage of e 
mankind to the various benefac. a 
tors of mankind. 
tude is alv ays a by coming tex l. 
ing, and well adapted to predo- 
mivate in public worship. Surely in London, although I did atiend 
that thankiulness is socially most 
expedient, which cen c mtribute ri 
to influence a repeution of bene. ti 
ficial action. ‘Lhe desire of imi- tends at Westminster Abbey, te 


Surely grati. n 


ri 
avow, that, during my residence 


ating useful conduct is obviously 

nore Invigorated by praising man, 

hau by praising God, Hero. 
- . 


worship is, according to my pete 


uasion, not only the most in. 


stinctive, and therefore the most 


arly, but the most rational, 
nd, therefore, the most pefe 
anent, religion of the human 
ice. Am I singular when [ 


at Saint Paul’s to bear the cha- 


tyechildren sing their hymns to 
w@ Supreme being; and did at- 


, 














‘hear performed Handel’s oratorio 
to the Messiah ; yet I have visited 
both these temples far more fre- 
quently, ten times oftener, inp or- 
der to bend in solemn contempla- 


tive reverence before the tombs of 


the worthies, who there repose 
enshrined, than I have evet done 
in honour of God or of the pro- 
phet. 

You next proceed to, or rather 
glide over, the question of the per- 
sonality of angelic natures. I as- 
sert, that according to evangelical 
testimony, Jesus Christ believed 
the personality of angels. I ap- 
peal to all the gospels ; especially 
to Matthew xiii. 39, 41 and 49: 
xvill. 10; xxiv. 31 and 36035 xxv. 
$1; xxvi. 55, and xxviii. 2. Now 
there is egual reason for believing 
the personality and habitual inter- 
ference of angels, on his testimony, 
as there is for believing the resur. 
rection of the body, the last judg- 
ment, or his being the allotter of 
our future condition, If you deny 
this, you must offer some criterion 
lor discriminating between his per- 
sonal superstitions and his celes- 
tial revelations. 

Thirdly, you call out against 
the bad taste of appealing to the 
ntual of the heathens. Under 
what teachers have you learnt to 
criticise the beautiful ?- Probably 
you are the first who ever claimed 
for the collective christian church 
the praise of good taste; or whe 
affected to think * the elegant die 
vinities of Greece and Rome” had 
been superseded by imagery in a 
better style. Compare any great 
works of art, produced by cliris- 
Hans, with the analogous cfforts 
of heathens: Milton with Hlomer, 
Chrysostom with Cicero, Michael 
Angelo with Praxiteles ; how hu- 
miliating ta us the comparison! 
VOL. iV, 3 
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Among the greatest services of the 
papists to religion, most writers 
are for reckoning their selection 
and preservation of several beau. 
tiful rites of the pagans, and their 
uniform efforts to cover with a 
varnish of taste the methodisticas 
vulgarity of the early christians, 

You next tell me that the proe 
testant writers have ably argued 
against the invocation of saints. 
Quote your passages in proof; or 
at least refer to them. I doubt 
the fact. 

Then you appeal to Dr. Priest. 
ley’s Corruptions of Christianity, 
who says of the invocation of 
saints, * that this is a most horrid 
corruption of genuine christianity, 
I shall take for granted,” O, 
the complete demonstration! O, 
the inquisitive antiquary ! 

I repeat the assertion,—the 
book of Ecclesiasticus (see espe. 
cially xliv. 15) fully proves, that, 
at the time of its being wiitten, 
the jewish congregations showed 


forth the praise of famous men ; 


and consequently that hero-wor. 
ship was already established a- 
mong the Jewish christians before 
the death of Christ. It is clear 
that Jesus Christ, like all his co. 
temporaries, attributes to the 
saints in heaven, a knowledge and 
participation of what passes in 
this world: see John vin. 56. 
The author of Hebrews favours a 
like opinion, xii, 22, 23. Nay, 
Dr. Priestley himself, (see the note 
to the forty-fifth section of his 
Harmony of the Evangelists) over- 
come, in three instances, by the 
weight of scriptural testimony, 
admits that Enoch, Moses and 
Elias are now living and thinking 
about us. 

To escape the argument drawn 
from the story of the transfigu. 
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ration, you suppose that Peter 
proposed making tabernacles, or 
tents, because he suffered from 
cold. ‘This may be very fumny ; 
but it does not account for the 
proposal to dedicate each taber- 
nacle to a distinguished prophet. 

‘To escape the argument drawn 
from the conduct of Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, you deny that 
the relation was, by Christ’s order, 


to be repeated in memorial of 


der. ‘This is a rash assertion, 
which you will retract, when you 
have observed in the text of Mat. 
thew, (xxvi. 13.) ‘eis LYN ILOTUVOY 
MUTyc. 

‘To escape theargument drawn 
from the eonduct of the disciples, 
at their final separation from Jesus 
Christ, you quote Kenrick’s Ex- 
position, ‘This exposition confirms 
what I maintain, that the disci- 
ples, at their final separation, wor- 
shipped Jesus Christ—a worship 
which I approve, for which I con 
tend, and which I, like Kenrick, 
think a most natural tribute of 
respect, 

To escape the argument drawn 
from various passages in John, 
you attribute to the words glory 
and glorify a sense disconnected 
with worship. ‘Turn for a mo- 
ment to the xvi. chapter of John, 
and read, in either version, the 
25—28 verses. In the 26th verse 
you will pereeive, that even the 
intercession of Christ, which is 
implied to-be always decisively 
etiicacious, was to be unnecessary 
to the apostles; and that their 
direct prayers were to avail with 
God, exactly in the same manner 
as the mediatorial intercession of 
the saints ehove was acknowledg. 


ed to avail. There eannot be 
two interpretations of these deci. 
sive verses. 

To escape the argument drawa 
from the celebration of the com. 
munition, or Lord’s supper, as this 
breaktast ts often called, you say 
that it Is no more an act of wore 
ship than the celebration of any 
great statesman, hero or philoso. 
pher. 1 admit this ; 1t is no more ; 
but itis no less. And for such 
worship, celebration or comme- 
moration, in the temples of other 
benefactors of mankind, as well 
as of their most efficacious mora! 
instructor, I am contending, 

The rest is irrelevant. What is 
it to the purpose how many per- 
sons once thought the Apocalypse 
to be prophetic? Is the solution 
of all the phwnomena pertainng 
to it accomplished, or no? Chae 
riclo contendsthat in the Monthly 
Magazine, (vol. x. p. 407) a 
dissertation exists, which has de. 
cided the question. 

Next comes the inquiry, how 
can it be proved that Apollos 
wrote the Hebrews? You cape 
tiously print the words beyond all 
doubt in italics, as if they had 
been used by me. It can only be 
guessed, The Alexandrianisms 
of style, the careful use'of Paul's 
writing, the ready sciptural knows 
ledge, the ignorance about the 
Holy Ghost, and the local intumas 
tions, all agrce with what is said 
of Apollos in Acts xvill. 24—28. 
Yet if the Uebrews be not of 
A pollos, but of Paul, As the pas 
sage produced less decisive m tae 
vour of the argument of 


CHARICLO. 
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REVIEW. 


SE 


* STILL PLEAS'D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO DLAMr.” 


Pops. 


a —— 


Art. I. History of Dissenters, from the Revolution in 1688, to 


the Year 1808. 
Bennett. Vols. 1 and 2, Svo. 
&e. &e! 


The subject of this publication 
is, in many views, of great impor- 
tance; and thinking men will per- 
haps admit that it may be treated 
with more effect: by non-conior- 
mist writers of taste and judg- 
ment,than by authors who, though 
equally able, are of another com. 
munion, A_ dissenter feels a 
stronger interest than any one be- 
sides, in making those inquiries 


into the past and present state of 


his brethren, which are requisite 
for drawing up a faithful account 
of them; while his situation and 
connections furnish him with very 
favourable opportunities of pur- 
suing his investigation. Such, or 
nearly such, are the advantages 
with which Mr. Bogue and Mr. 
Bennett now appear before the 
world; and had they executed 
their task with tolerable care they 
should have received our thanks. 
We always considered it as an 
inauspicious circumstance, that 
the work was to be a joint produc. 
tion. Sensible as we are of the 
benefits of co-operation in most 
human concerns, still we are of 
opinion, that in writing a history 
itis either not required at all, or 
required in a very limited degree ¢ 
When it extends beyond the supply 
of original materials, and the cXa- 
mination of documents and refer. 
ences, it can scarcely be other- 


In four Volumes, 


By David Bogue and james 


London. Williams and Smith, 


wise than destructive of that unity 
of method and composition which 
is essential in every such perform- 
ance. In some literary engage. 
ments this sort of concurrence is 
not mercly admissible, but neces- 
sary. Thus, for example, even 
the learned and laborious compi- 
ler of our best Cyclopedia could 
not fulfil his own wishes and the 
expectations of the public, withe 
out the assistance of gentlemen 
conversant with the several de. 
partments of science ; and the edi- 
tor of the Panrtologia, master, 
though he be, of divers arts and 
languages, a surgeon, a natural. 
ist, a biographer and a poet, is, 
nevertheless, supphed with a co- 
wijutor, Until of late, it is only 
im such cases that a firm of au. 
thurs has been allowed. For the 
age in which we live, it was re. 
served to witness co-partnerships 
in histories and epic poems, 

As impartial justice should ba 
the aim of Reviewers, we are not 
a little desirous of assigning to the 
gentlemen before us that share of 
commendation, or of censure, to 
which they are respectively enti. 
tled. Unfortunately, we are Jeft 
in ignorance of the amount of 
their individual contributions to 
our instuction and entertainment. 
So, when two persons contract 
for ‘a clergy or a city feast,” 
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we have not always the means of of the history of Christianity in 
knowing whether one of them has Britain to the Revolution, “and 
been only purveyor to the other, nearly the seme namber, in a 
or whether both have equally par- statement ef the reasons for dis. 
ticipated im all the preparations sent; while almost two.thirds of 
for the hanquet. Mr. Bogue and the second volume are devoted to 
Mr. Bennett must be content to the lives of eminent dissenters, and 
apportion tor themselves the doom the state of religion in the world. 
which critical equity calls us to It will hence be perceived that to 
award  Qur praise, we fear, will the History of Dissenters a com- 
not, for the sum of it, be worth paratively small part ot the publi- 
dividing: we say nothing of its cation has been appropriated, 
quality and consequent value ; Unity of narrative, as well as 
and it might be arrogant in as to unity ot subject, is viclated by’ 
spoak ol our approbation or cone these writers. When, aller a very 
demnation, were not we persuad- long preface and introduction, 
ed that tue judgment which we they, at last, profess to enter on 
shall give, in this instance, has the History of the Dissenters, from 
been given already by intelligent the period of the Revolution to 
and candid readers of every sect. the death of Queen Anne, their 
‘That the authors are deeply ine object should have been to repre. 
terested in the subject matter of sent, in an unbroken series, all the 
their history, and warmly attach. incidents which, during that term, 
ed to the principles of civil and affected the non-conformists as a 
religious liberty, 1s evident in ale body; and then their readers 
most every page of their volumes. would have proceeded with ad. 
But, however iaudable their mo- vantage to separate chapters Te. 
tives, they have not becn success. specting Presbyterians, Indepen- 
ful in the exceution of their de- dents, &c. ‘The consequence of 
sign. ‘Jhey have crowded into the history being written in ate 
the work a mass of foreign and re- tached poruions, is that, in these 
dundant materials: they are une pages, we seldom behold the dis- 
skiliul in the distribution and die senters as one class of men, and 
vision of their topics: their style are ill prepared for estimating 
is common!y incorrect and mean, their common principles. 
and, in every property, the reverse A living author *, who has often 
of whatis fit for history: they do delighted and instructed us, ob- 
not exercise the discrimination serves concerning historical come 
which characterises good histori. pesition :—** negative merit Is al. 
ans; anda harsh, sectaiian, into- most all that is wanted ;—and if 
lerant and narrow spirit is pers the relator has taste enough to ab- 
petually visible, or, to use one of stain from affected phraseology, 
their favourtte words, dominant, unseasonable digressions, and ime 
through the book, pertine nt remarks, he can scarcely 
In the first volume, more than fail, with a selection of striking 
a hundred pages are occupied by incidents, to produce the desired 
an introduction, giving a sketch effect.” We have again and 


* Dr. Aikin. Letters to his Son, vol. ii. Pp: 58) 59: 
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again wished that such negative wings of the Roman eagle,” (the 


merit had not been wanting to 
these historians of the dissenters : 
of simple narration they appear to 
have no conception; and ncarly 
every page excites our disgust by 
affected phraseology, or by \ ulgar 
expressions, by the neglect of 
grammatical precision and con. 
struction, or by mixed and dis- 
cordant metapbors. Low indeed 
must be the state of literature 
among the dissenters, if we judge 
of it trom the style of Mr. Bogue 
aud Mr. Bennett. 

‘The tollowing are some of the 
instances in which they have been 
guilty of aflected phraseology : 

Vol. I. Pref. p. xl. ** The 
degree of Ailarity in which we 
may sometimes indulge.” xix, 
“ pestyjerous influence.” 29. 
*fwhen empires have arrived at 
their acme, they—fall into decre- 
piude.”? Ib. ** an island of ver- 
dant fertility.” 34. ** the deadly 
fangs of the great red dragon.” 
170. ** death had levelled Oliver 
Cromwell with the dust.” 357. 
“Sas pure and ardent an affection, 
and more unbought?? Vol, I. 8. 
** When, from the sacred scrip- 
tures, we launch into the sea of 
primitive antiquity.”’ 15. ** ear- 
liness of commencement.” 1b. 
** Oliver Cromwell, who then 
swayed the sceptre of authority.” 
333. “ they kept the public mind 
in a stale uf acetous fermentation.” 

_A tew examples shall next be 
given of vulgarity of expression: 

Vol. I. 14. * A great part of 
his lite was spent in hunting out 
Wilirid.”? 25, because fursooth 
they made no other reply.” 28. 
“not to precipitate, say sume.” 


authors are speaking of the Romish 
see!) 39. ‘* his Majesty’s lege 
subjects.” 47. “ My Lord of 
Canterbury.” (Cranmer.) 54. “at 
length they grew sick of roasted 
men.’? 288. ** the rest were time. 
serving vicars of Bray.’ 425. 
“ Henry Dodwell—outheroded all 
those Herods.’ Vol. Il. 18, 
‘6 good King William,’* (and in 
42°)— 35. ** when ministers, in 
their preaching, become fond of 
nicknachs.” 38. ** they were 
sorry When he was (had) done.’’ 
40. ** Matthew Henry, whe names 
(stiles) him his beloved friend.’? 
441. ** they fell upon the regulae 
tions of infinite wisdom,” 

We shall now produce speci- 
mens of the neglect of grammati- 
cal precision and construction : 

Vol. I. 18. “ These marauders, 
having once ravaged, &c. they 
tasted, &c. 23. ** whole ages 
were speut with (én) the fierce and 
haughty conflicts, &c.” 28. all 
Christendom should stand amazed 
at jis (Greathead’s) punishment, 
One of the Cardinals lowered his 
(the Pope’s) tone, &c. 53. 
Many of the reformers drank deep 
(decply) of the bitter cup of perse. 
cution.’”’? 100. “ inhabiting cor- 
porations”’ (corporate towns). 141, 
*¢ It is sufficiently apparent (evi- 
dent) by (from) their name, &c.” 
150. ** the same irritation of 
mind as (which) in modern umes, 
&ec.”? 168. ** some have been 
whipped for (as) vagabonds.” 
173. ** not only in‘ seducing the 
people, &c.—but also”? (in seduce 
ing the people, not only, &c.) 
182. * the promise of the writers 
ot this work is to take cognizance 


—29, * Kdward IIL. clipped the of (to record) what relates to the 


# Bunyan, too, they call good John Bunyan, 



























































cause of religion.” ( Z'ake cogni- 
sance of is a judicial term). 205. 
206. * the soldiers of Cromwell’s 
regiment argued in behalf of the 
rights of conscience — ; and that 
(and maintained that) it was not, 
&e.” 281. ** there is, besides, 
the esprit de corps, which cone. 
spires with the others,’ (with the 
other motives.) 300. “ This 
shocks me more than the other,” 
(the other argument.) 341. * Ten 
thousands of souls which the stern 
Injunction of this rite plunged into 
misery, by being deprived of (hy 
depriving them of) these faithful 
ministers.” Vel. Il. 109. *%* It 
was necessary for them to study 
their discourses.” (From the 
construction it is impossible to 
perceive who are meant: it should 
have been ** for the successors of 
the nonconformist ministers.’’) 
For similar examples of inaccu- 
racy, we shall refer our readers 
to pp. 188, 192, 233, in the 
same volume. 

Among many instances of a 
mixture of metaphors and of in- 
congruous images, the following 
are particularly offensive ; 

Vol. l. p. 4. ** Whoever was 
the first Aerald of mercy to this 
isle, probably came without pomp 
and noise; and having scattered 
the seeds of divine truth left them 
to be watered with the dew of hea- 
ven, and departed to find his 
name ina nobler volwme than that 
of fame.” 506. ** what can we 
think ~of the establishment which 
contained so many thousand wea. 
thercocks, who, after having been 
reconciled, &c, now relapsed, 
96. ** the clevated tave of morals 
which their sentiments and exam- 
ple will secretly inspire. 145, 
146. * Luther, from whose writ. 
ings they were said to have derived 
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the germ of their principles, ¢hun 
dered against them with all the 
heat of his genius.” 151. * this 
separation, &c. naturally kindled 
the flames of controversy - 
** he still laboured for its welfare 
with the courage of a lion and the 
patience of a martyr.” 221. of 
the success of a minister, &e. there 
can scarcely be a more true baro- 
meter.” 404, 405. ** while many 
by rushing into the fire, were ine 
volved jiu flame and smoke, some 
were carnestly desirous to heal the 
wounds which were so injurious to 
the dissenting body, and te close 
the breach which opened a way 
for the assaults of their common 
adversaries,” Vol. Il. 270. ** he 
Shed on the mind of others that 
heavenly ray which evxaéled him, 
&e.”” 353. ** the failures of ine 
quisitorial weapons compelled it 
(the catholic church) to forge new 
arms, by cultivating those branches 
of learning which would render it 
respectable in the eyes of the 
world, and mighty in the field of 
of controversy.” 382. “ The 
massacre of Glencoe, which has 
been deemed the greatest blot im 
Williain’s government, had soured 
the minds of the people.” 

It is time, however, to relieve 
our readers and ourselves, from 
the weariness attending the peru- 
sal of sentences thus execrably 
written, Most of the above 
examples remind us of the trea 
tise on the Bathos; and were the 
attempt made to exhibit these 
several assemblages to the eye, by 
the aid of the pencil, even Mr. 
Bogue and Mr. Bennett would 
surely hesitate whether to laugh 
or trown at such monstrous 
groups. So inveterate is the pro. 
pensity of these gentlemen to deal 
in metaphors, that sooner than 















































figures and comparisons shall be 
wanting to their history they will 
borrow them, regardless of the 
application, from Tacitus* and 
Virgilt. What would be intel- 
ligible and attractive, in a simple 
unaffected stile, they render ob. 
scure and nauseous, by a most 
unnatural union of images, some 
of which are mean and others 
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excessively inflated. ‘* You have 
brought yourself into a scrape,” 
said the late Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre, to a witness at the Old 
Baile y, “ you have brought y ou. 
self into a scrape only for the. 
sake of a flourish :—if you would 
only speak plain English, you 
would be under no dilficulty},” 
(To be continued.) 


Art. I].—Hints to the Public and the Legislature on the Nature 
and Effect of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. Part 
the Third. 8vo. pp. 140. Johnson. 1809, 


We have been dispassionate, 
but not uninterested, spectators 
of the contest carrying on between 
the Barrister, and the self-deno- 
minated Evangelical preachers. 
In our review of the two former 
Parts of the “* Hints,” [M. 
Repos. Vols III. p. 104—107, 
and p. 499—508.] we examined 
the pretensions, and endeavoured 
to estimate the strength, of the 
parties ; we distributed praise and 
blame with an impartial hand ; 
and we brought forward argu. 
ments and suggested advice, which 
we humbly thought not unwor- 
thy of attention from those en- 
gaged on both sides of the contro. 
versy. As we predicted, the war 
of pamphlets has been zealously 
supported ; and it is not likely 
soon to terminate. Whatever may 
be its ultimate effect upon the 
actual disputants, the public will 
profit by it. The Barrister has 
written himself into a rational 
theological faith; and will, no 
doubt, if he proceed, write him- 
self out of intolerance ; and the 
Evangelical party seem to be con. 


* Vol. II. 'p. 343. 


vinced that they have run into 
some extravagances, which, at 
the suggestion of an enemy, it is 
not beneath them to correct. 
The ferment of passion attends 
ing the discussion will, at length, 
necessarily subside; the grosser 
ingrédients in the controversy will 
have worked themselves off; and 
the matter in dispute will become 
clear to the public eye. 

The Barrister writes without 
a plan. ‘The Third Part. of his 
‘** Hints” consists of desultory 
reasoning on subjects sufficiently 
argued in the former Parts. The 
new matter introduced bears but 
a small proportion to the whole 
pamphlet, and relates to the 
‘¢ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and to 
Dr. Hawker and his evangelical 
coadjutors. 

The ‘* Tinker of Bedford’* 
calls forth all the Barrister’s powers 
of invective. His memory is less 
spared by this bitter enemy, than 
his person was by the magistracy 
of his day. Some of his coarse 
painting is brought into view, and, 
detatched from his whole vision, 


+ Ibid. 354. 
$ Hardy's Trisl. (Gurney’s Ed.) Vol. UL. pp. 327. 323. 
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certainly offends a chaste eye by 
its grossness. But, putting aside 
his high-strained Calvinism, we 
question whether his great work 
be so mischievous in its tendency 
as our author represents ; and we 
think that justice required that 
the ingenuity of his allegory, and 
the well-sustained liveliness and 
originality of his pictures, should 
have been admitted, in barof une 
qualified censure. The “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” ranks deservedly 
high, perhaps, next to ** Robinson 
Crusoe,” amongst works of imagi- 
nation; and not a few of the 
writers who have contributed to 
English literature, have acknow. 
ledged their obligations, in very 
early life, to the study of this re- 
markable fancy-piece. John 
Bunyan’s. personal character is 
an unfortunate case for the Bar. 
rister, for it is undeniable that by 
the influence of religion, in the 
erroneous view that he took of it, 

he was transformed from a wicked 

into a righteous man. Vulgar he 
was, after, as well as before his 
conversion, but the change was 

surely beneficial. In tact, no 

man of bad morals can become a 

serious religionist, in any church, 

or under any system of faith, with- 

out being reformed and improved, 

Religion, in its most corrupt state, 

lays « restraint upon the passions, 

and sets a guard over the con. 

duct. 

Dr. Hawker seems determined 
to meet the Barrister whenever 
he takes the field, and, as a writer, 
is unquestionably the most re- 
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spectable of the defenders of the 
new evangelical faith. With him, 
our author reasons most closely, 
and no impartial man can deny 
that he has the superiority in 
point of argument. ‘The Dr. has 
come into the contest very ill. 
appointed ; his theological know- 
ledge extends not beyond the 
thirty-nine articles and a few de. 
tached and perverted passages of 
Paul’s Epistles. It is pity that 
his friends do not dissuade him 
from persevering in the unequal 
war. 

Since the controversy began, 
one of the champions of ortho. 
doxy, W. B. Collyer, has received 
ecclesiastical kuighthood,—the 
diploma of Doctor in Divinity*, 
from the chief Scottish University: 
upon this subject the Barrister 
makes merry ; and, in good ear. 
nest, the mode in which this fact 
was communicated to the public 
was truly ridiculous. Some per- 
sons, we know, were disgusted, ra. 
ther than amused, with the vain. 
glory displayed in the whole of 
this transaction; but, ifwe sufler 
ourselves to be sericusly affected 
by men’s foibles, we shall not 
leave ourselves sufficient strength 
to lash their vices, at least, with 
proportionate severity. 

‘There is one gentleman of evan. 
gelical notoricty, who seems te 
have provoked the wrath of the 
Barrister, and with whom he 
keeps no terms; we mean Mr. 
Styles, who was lately so unfor- 
tunate as to afford, by a sad 
blunder, sport for the unmercitul 


® Academic tit!cs are so flattering to the vanity of authors, that we ought not 
to bear hard upon such as wear them, when they are bestowed without solicitation ; 
though it is a proof of independence of mind and of Christian simplicity, to refuse 
the proffered tinsel trappings, the gaudy livery, of the schools. ‘The late respecte 
table Mr. Job Orton returned a diploma, which some officious friends had pro 


eured for him, declining to be called “ Rabbi, Rabbi,” 














Edinburgh reviewer. Mr. S. is 
an ardent young man, and, as a 
controversialist, spirited in attack 
and in defence? his manner of 
writing is not adapted to con 
ciliate an opponent, or to be- 
speak courtesy: but we are not 
convinced that the Barrister’s 
cause would have lost any thing 
by his refraining from certain per. 
sonalitics and strong insinuations, 
Which occur ina note, p. 60. 61. 
This note, we are told by the 
Evangelical Magazine, is to come 
under review in a different court 
from that of criticism ; we shall 
therefore pass no Judgment upon 
it, nor should we have introduced 
the subject, but forthe sake of 
remarking, that this sort of revil- 
ing is wholly beneath gentlemen 
and Christians; and that Mr, 
Styles, and the Eclectic Reviewers, 
and the humbler authors of the 
Evangelical Magazine, would do 
well, in future, not to set an ex. 
ample of the vice which they are 
the first to reprobate, when they 
feel its effects. ' 

We objected from the first to 
the Barrister’s referring his cause 
to the Legislature, regarding all 
interference of the secular power, 
in matters of religious opinion, 
as decidedly wrong, and, in its 
degree, real persecution. He dis. 
avows the character of a persecu- 
tor, but his explanation on this 
head fully convinces us that he is 
disinclined to the cause of religious 
liberty, in the sense in which it 
Was taken up by Locke and Hoad- 
ley. “He would not punish a man 
for any peculiarity of thinking on 
religious subjects ; but he disputes 
the right of individuals to obtrude 
their religious pecuJaritics upon 
thepublic, by means of preaching. 

VOL, IV, 
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50? 
What then becomes of ‘TOLER- 
ATION, which refers not to a 
mah's thoughts, (they cannot be 
hindered,) but ‘to this precise 
avowal of them, objected to by 
the Barrister! The Inquisition 
wanted nothing more than he 
pleads for: that horrible court 
never burned an human creature 
for heretical thoughts, but for 
not keeping such thoughts to hims 
self: the object of their subterra.: 
nean prisons, their midnight 
judicial processes, and their auto 
da fes was simply to silence the 
propagators of licresy. 

There is no real difference in 
the case we are arguing, between 
preaching and printing ; and the 
Barrister must cither abandon his 
principle or go the length of sets 
ting up licensers of the press. No. 
argument, indeed, can be ade 
vanced for putting down an evan- 
gelical preacher, that may not be 
employed for suppressing the 
Evangelical Magazine. But what 
Englishman can endypre that the 
Legislature should have the, 
power of dictating to free-men, in 
the choice of their reading! The 
Evangelical Magazine may be 
proscribed to day; but the 
Monthly Repository, and ~ the 
Monthly Review may. be pro. 
scribed to-morrow ; and hereafter, 
no periodical works may be #llowe , 
éd to enlighten the mind and 
gratify the taste of the public, 
besides the British Critic the 
Anti-jacobin Magazine, and the 
Quarterly Review,  ~ : 

But the Barrister would deny 
the privilege of speech to none but 
the anti-moral teachers. Who 
then is to judge of the moral ten. 
dency of a doctrine! Here, is not 
a little fallacy in the reasoning 
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of the “ Hints.” This salvo would 
prove in the end no exception te 
intelerance ; for whatever a man 
does not believe, he pronounces 
heretical, and whatever he regards 
to be heretical, he deems anti- 
moral, The Papist objects to 
the system of the Protestant, the 
Protestant to that of the Papist ; 
the Calvinist objects to the system 
of the Unitarian, the Unitarian to 
that of the Calvinist, on the ground 
of a supposed immoral tendency. 
No one of these sects admits the 
charge of immorality; but any 
one of them in power, might, on 
the lLarrister’s principle, take 
it up as a pretext for persecution, 

‘The result of the argument is, 
that every degree of legislative 
interference with religious opini. 
ons is an infringement of liberty, 
which, according to the just de- 
finition of the philosophical Roman 
historian, consists in the privilege 
of thinking what you will, and of 
speaking what you think. 

We have from the first, observed 
an inconsistency in the ** Hints.” 
“ Evangelical preaching” isdescrib- 
ed as the discase of the times ; and 
yct no reinedy is proposed, except 
with regard to the dissenters, 
though the ** Hints’? themselves 
shew that they are not the only 
religious body infected with it. 
Suppose for a moment, that the 
Barrister’s pamphlet should pre. 
vail upon the legislature to resume 
the licences (let the Barrister 
have his:own word) granted to 
evangelical dissenting ministers, 
and that every Calvinistic meeting. 
house were shut up; how little 
would be done towards suppressing 
the system, at which so much 
alarm is taken! Parish-churches 
and chapels of case, would still 
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echo with “the doctrines of 
graces” the mass of the silenced 
dissenters would carry their prin. 
ciples into the church; and the 
evangelical clergy, with this 
acccssion of strength, would be. 
come infinitely more formidable 
than the Barrister himself can now 
deem them. Nothing would be 
gained by the plan proposed ; nay, 
thesuppression of the methodists (in 
cluding under that term all the evan- 
gelical dissenters) without the sup. 
pression of the methedistic clergy, 
would, i al] probability hasten the 
ecclesiastical revolution which itis 
intended to prevent. To be con- 
sistent, our author should recom- 
mend the exclusion of Calvinists 
from the church of England; that 
is, the exclusion of the only men 
who believe the articles and ereeds 
of the church: though we verily 
suspect that the Barrister bears no 
greater good will than we our. 
selves, to those creeds and articles j 
and that if he thought it prudent to 
develope his whole scheme at once, 
he would propose, that they should 
be, if not abolished, at least new- 
modelled. 

We have carefully looked ovet 
this Third Part of the ** Hints,” for 
a correction of the curious blunder 
which we pointed out in our review 
of the Sceond Part, concerning 
the ‘* Committee of Deputies,” 
but we find the author too much 
engaged in the pursuit of the im 
morality of the Methodists, to 
do an act of common justice, to 
the Dissenters. 

It is now pretty well known 
that the Barrister is Mr. Sedg- 
wick, who was lately announced 
in the Gazette, as having suc- 
ceeded to a lucrative place in the 
excise office”in Scotland, This 











appointment fs reported to be ow. 


ing to the patronage of a noble party 


Lord, whose innocence and pu- 
rity Mr. Sedgwick defended in 
one or more pamphlets, when the 
Commons.of England thought fit 
to prosecute him for malversation 
in office. Without pretending to 
superior sagacity, we will venture 
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to predict that the Evangelical 

rty will now attempt to account 
for the Barrister’s enmity to them 
on the ground of their representas 
tives in Parliament, under Me, 
Wilberforce, having turned the 
votes of the House of Commons 
against his patron, Lord Melville. 


Arr. If. The Pulpit; or, a Biographical and Literary Account 
of Eminent Popular Preachers ; interspersed with occasional Clerical 
Criticism. By Onesimus, 8vo. Vol. lL. pp, 357. 9s. Matthews and 


Leigh, London, 1809. 

“Tre Pulpit” is a fair object 
of criticism, and Owesizus is not 
wholly unqualified for the office 
of a censor, His work is tree 
quently entertaining, and some- 
times judicious. Preachers may 
learn from him to correct awk. 
wardnesses and to remedy glaring 
detects. 

Oxesimus is, however, not a 
little faulty in his style, pompous 
in his tone, and trifling in his re. 
marks. He views himself with 
too much complacency, and the 
pulpit with too much awe. His 
religion is mysticism; and the 
teachers of refigion are to him 
very reverend persons, 

This volume is, we conclude 
from the Title-page, intended to 
be introductory to others. We 
would not, with all the faults of 
the work, discourage the design ; 
for no where are more feppery 
and folly to be found than in the 
pulpit. But let Onesimus ac. 
count fess of men’s looks in the 
aisle, their steps om the stairs, 


and such unimportant peculiari. 
ties, and direct mvre of his atten. 
tiun to their language, their mode 
of delivery, and their arrangement 
and distribution of theirs subjects, 
The papers composing the vo. 
lume were originally published 
seriatim in a Sunday Newspaper, 
entitled the National Register. 
The following is’ a list -of the 
preachers brought to the ordeal of 
ms :—Andrews, Gerrard: 
Collyer, W. B: Crowther, Sao 
muels Dodd, P. S.: Draper, 
Henry : Faulkener, Elisha : Gard. 
ner, L. P.: Gunn, Alphonsus : 
Hall, Robert: Hawker, Roberts 
Hewlett, Jobn: Hill, Rewland: 
Hodgson, Robert: Huntington, 
William: Hyatt, John: “Jack. 
man, Isanc: Jay, Williams 
Martin, John¢ Owen, Johns 
Parsons, Edward : Porteus, Beil. 
by: Robinson, Thomas: Sauh- 
ders, Isanc: Stevens, Roberts 
Smith, Sidaey ¢ ‘Townsend, Jobn: 
Wileox, Johns Wood, Bassil: 
Worthington, Hugh. 


Ant. IV, Jesus of Nazareth the Son of Joseph. A Sermon preaghed 
on Christmas Day, 1808, at the Unitarian Chapil, Belper, Der 


byshire, By David Davies, 8yo. pp. 22. 18. 


and Eaton, London. 


Tus is a good, though not a 
€oMmon-place, Christmas Scere 


Mason, Belper ; 


mon. Mr. Davies states, in 9 
plain, serious and ynassuming 
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mennety his reasons for believing 
that Jesus is “* the Son of Joseph,” 
and for rejecting, as spurious, the 
histories of the miraculous con. 
‘geption, These topics have not 


Revicw.~Evans’s 





Letter to Hawker. 


been till lately discussed: in the 
pulpit; but we see no. good rea, 
son why they should be shunned 
by such preachers asseek “to dee 
clare the whale counsel of God.” 


Art. V. General Redemption the only proper Basis of General Be. 


nevolence. 
of Charles,. Plymouth. 


A Letter addressed to Robert Hawker, D.D. Vicar 
Suggested by his Defence of the London 


Female Penitentiary, recently established in the Vicinity of Isling. 


ton, 


By John Evans, A.M. Morning Preacher at Worship Street, 
and Afternoon Preacher at Leather Lane, Holborn. 


Svo. pp. 44. 


Sherwood and Co. London. 1809. 


Dr. Hawker is equally distin. 
guished by his'zeal for Calvinism, 


and his earnestness in behalf-+of 


the recent Institution for aban. 
sloned females. ‘This letter which 
Mr. Evans has addressed to him, 
is designed to. point out the incon. 
sistency of the articles of his creed 
and the sentiments of his heart. 
With much ability and with 
christian temper, Mr. ‘Evans at- 
tempts to shew that the doctrines 
of Eleetion.and Reprobation, of 
partial redemption, and of the 
limited influences of the Spirit, 
are irreconcileable to the benevo. 
lence of God, We think that he 
bas succeeded in his design; and 
we cannot help wishing that his 


plan had been so far enlarged as 
to admit of his remonstrating with 
the Calvinistic clergyman on ane, 
ther point of faith, more alarm, 
ingly hostile to the principle and 
the sentiment of benevolence ; we 
mean the eternity of Hell Tor, 
ments. ‘The good vicar finds des 
pravity and guilt among his fel. 
low.creatures, and he strives to 
remove them by reforming the 
subjects of them, and uses kind 
discipline as the means of Tes 
formation; but he believes in, 
and preaches a God, who decrees 
vice and crimes, aud then dooms 
the vicious and criminal to end. 
less, remediless, useless sufferings. 


Ast VI. Two Discourses on the Origin of Evil, founded on the Hiss 
tory of Cain and Abel; and on the Reply of Jesus Christ, relas 


tive to the Maa bern blind. 
Is. 6d. Johnson. 1809, 


“To the metaphysician and the 
philosopher, these discourses may 
not, perhaps, appear a very sa- 
tisfactory solution of the great 
difliculty, concerning which they 
treat. ‘They ascribe moral evil to 
temptations operating on minds, 
not sufficiently prepared to with. 
stand them; and its prevalence, 
to a deficiency of care and dili. 
gence im fottifying the mind 
against their attacks. ‘This is un- 
doubledly true; but the question 


By T. Drummond, 8vo. pp. 37: 


recurs, Why are we expesed to 
temptations at all? Could not 
Omnipotence have excluded all 
seducing objects from the state 10 
which be placed us? And if he 
could, where is his goodness ™ 
suffering ts to be exposed:-to them ? 
These difficulties are by no means 
Cleared up in the discourses before 
us, but remain in full ferce to 
perplex the mind of the thoughtful 
inguiren, 


But though the expectations of 














some feaders may not be perfectly 
answered by these sermons, we 
can confidently pronounce them 
worthy of an attentive perusal. 
They are chiefly of a practical 
nature, and contain some judici- 
ous observations relative to the 
staic of our first parents and of 
mankind in general. ‘They en. 
force the’necessity of constant vi- 


Art. VII, 
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gilance on the part of Christians, 
and ably delicate the temper aad 
spirit. of genume Christianity. 
They are modest, but serious and 
impressive; the language is uvaf- 
fected and appropriate. The au. 
thor seems to have been more 


’ successful in his inquiry into the 


origin of natural than of moral 
evil, 


Mortality improved with regard to its Consequences, _ A 


Funeral Sermon, on Occasion of the Deaths of Mrs. Elisabeth 


Maullin and her Daughter-in- Law, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitehouse, 
Delivered at Cose‘ey, wr Staffordshire, December 11, 1808, 


8vo. 


Richard Fry. 

This is a plain, serious sermon, 
ona melancholy occasion: aided 
by the impression made by the 
events which gave rise to it, it must 
have closely interested Mr. Fry's 
hearers. 


“ Mrs. Euizasera Mavttin, aged 
60, had beemseveral years afflicted with 


pp- 98. 


Arr. VIII. 


By 


a bilious complaint, and for some 
months previous to her death, was con- 
fined to her bed in a very emaciated and 
painful state. , 

Mrs. Erizaseta Wuitrenuovse, 
while preparing to visit her dying ‘mo- 
ther-in-law, with her usual kindness, 
suddenly dropt down and expired, on 
the a in which she completed the’ 34th 


ycar of her age.”” (p. 25.) 


Apostolical Directions concerning Female Education, 


A Sermon, preached at St. Thomas’s Square, Hackney, January 
8, 1809, to recommend a Schuol of Industry, founded wn that 


Place. By S. Palmer. 


We have seldom perused _a sers 
mon which we think better enti« 
tled to public attention and ap- 
probation than the present. It is 


12mo. 


pp. 20. 6d. Conder, London, 


evangelical, in the true sense of 
the word. We wish it an exten 
sive circulation. 


* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


EE 


SPREAD OF UNITARIANISM IN THE WRSTOF SCOTLAND. __ 


SIR, Glasgow, Sep. 1809. 
__Persuaded that it will b ahaa 

tifying to you and your numerous _read- 
ers to hear of the spread of rational 
christianity, J} the more readily lay he- 
fore them a short sketch of its progress 
in the West of Scotland, and articolarly 
in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, wi 

2 few of those things by which its pro- 
$*¢ss bas been faciligated, 


e always gra- d 


truth of some of the dogmas of Calvis 


in estion, such 
a Tia ncleapton Ot soe 
ty of man to do the will of God, 
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the eternity of future punishments, land, upon the same bencvolent errand. 
&c. ; and next to reject them altogether, The great work which he began with 
as faise, dérogatory to the character of so much energy and suceess, both in 
the Father of the Universe, and ca!cu- this and in other parts of Scotland, has 
lated to degrade the character, and de- been taken up and pursued this summer 
stroy the happiness of mankind. You by that excellent and apostolic man, Mr. 
need not be informed that such achange Wright, of Wisbeach. His labours have 
in the sentunents of these individuals been incessant during four weeks that 
soon produced a change in their religious he has been in the West of Scotland, in 
connections. Orthodoxy took the alarm, which time he has delivered more than 
and soon cut off from conmimunion with thirty sermons. in most cases to crowded 
Calvin's followers. those who had de- audiences, besides being frequently enga- 
nied his faith But here, as in every ged in conferences, both public and pri- 
other case, intolerance defeated its own vate. At Glasgow, the public conferenc- 
end: for these persens, being delivered es were so crowded as to render it 
from the shackles of bigotry, and brought prudent to discontinue them. It will 
to the enjoyment of that liberty which no doubt give you great pleasure to hear 
is the birth-right of every man—liberty that his labours have been attended with 
to think and judge for himself in all the happiest effects. The attention of 
matters of ¢onscience—succeeded, after many has been drawn to these things, a 
many difficulties, in forming a society spirit of inquiry has been excited, and 
upon the broad principle of receiving all even among those who are the most 
who believe in the divine mission of inveterate opposers of those doctrines 
esus Christ, and profess subjection te which he has preached, there has ap- 
im as their Lord. This gave great peared a strong desire to know some- 
offence to many who were zealous ad_ thing respecting them, while their 
vocates for Universal Restoration, so friends have no doubt becn greatly in; 
muclrso, that they not only turned their creased. Present appearances in the 
backs upon the cause of free inquiry, West of Scotland b geen fair, and if 
but became its most violent opposers, they ate improved by the friends of 
This, however, had no other effect than truth, we may contemplate, as at no 
to impress the members of the new so- great distance, the emancipation of mul- 
ciety more strongly with the importance titudes from that state of mental bon- 
of religious liberty, and the pernicious-dage and degradation in which they 
tendency of every species of intolerance. have been so long held. ‘The period 
They were also led to a knowledge of, seems to be arrived which calls upon 
and in union with, a society inthe neigh- the friends of religious liberty, to attack 
bouring town of Paislev, formed u the camp of the enemy, with the great- 
the same liberal plan, with whom they est probability of success ; and were they, 
have continued since to co-operate. In cordially to unite their efierts with those 
the exercise of this liberty they were led who are already engaged in the giortous 
to sce, by examining the Scriptures, that undertaking, we might soon behold 
niodern orthodoxy not only differed mankind restored to the rights of which 
front genuine Christianity, but formed they have been deprived, to the exet+ 
a perfect contrast to it. ‘The doctrines cise of that liberty with which Christ 
ofthe Trinity, the Divinity ofChrist,Sub- has made them free. 
stitution, under every form, with allthe = ‘The friends of these principles in the 
other doctiinesconnected withthem were West of Scotland are certainly much in- 
examined and abandoned as false, and debted to their brethren in South 
pernicious in their tendency. The visit Britain for the great and laudable exer- 
of Mr. Lyons to Scotland, in the — tions they have made in order to sa 
ning of 1808, which took place before mote their improvement and welfare; 
this change of sentiment had extended and they much wish and hope that they 
itself to ail the membegs of the society, will embrace the first opportunity of 
was one of those things which contri- sending another missionary into Scot 
buted much to the success of the goad land. They expect soon to have itm 
cause. His services were of essential their power to contribute towards in- 
importance, and will not be easily fore demmifying the expences incurred in 
ten by many of those who enjoyed such a mission, as they have now estab- 
ir benefit, and who would be ex- lished a society, upon a simular play 
tremely happy to see him again in Scote with the London Unitarian F 

























































ciéty, which has, for one of its objects, 
to. co-operate with tha London Society 
mdefraying the expences of such preach- 
ers as may visit Scotland. 

The friends about Glasgow and Tais- 
ley took leave of Mr. Wright with much 
regret, after a friendly meeting at Glas- 
‘ gow, on the last Sunday evening of his 
being there, when nothing could recon- 
cile them to his departure, but the 
prospect of his doing good in other pla- 
ces, and his speedy return to the West 
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of Scotland. He is now gone to the 
North, whence we hope to hear good 
accounts of his success. Respecting the ' 
ultimate effects of the labours of the 
missionaries in Scotland, it is impossible 
at present to form an estimate. ‘The 
seeds are sown, we hope, which, if duly 
cherished, will produce an abundant 
harvest of knowledge and virtue to ge~ 
nerations yet unborn, 
[ am, Sir, your's, &e. 
Nei, WALKER, 





AN ACCOUNT OF MR. WRIGHT'S 


MISSIONARY JOURNEY IN SCOTe 


LAND 5 TAKEN FROM HIS JOUUNAL. 





This journey kept Mr. W. from home 
72 days, i.e. from July gd to Sept. 13th. 
curing which time he preached sixty 
discourses, and attended many meetings 
RENE and travelled about 1160 
niiles, 

On his way to Scorsann, Mr. W. 
preached at Perersonoucn; visited 
Metsour, in Derbyshire: preached 
twice to Mr, Lyons’ congregation at 
Cuzster, and once to the Unitarian 
Baptists at Kincstey, 23 miles from 
Chester. His visit among Mr, L.'s 
people, he says, “ was very pleasant 
and edifying; though not numerous, 


they are respectable; the,short time I 


spent among them led me to form a 
high opinion of their intelligence, picty 
ristian affection. It is to be hoped 
that the labours of my worthy fricad, 
supported by the efforts of the members 
his congregation, will in time bring 
many new hearers to attend in their 
spacious meeting-house.” Of Kingsley 
. W. says, “* here I preached to a 
crowded audience, consisting chiefly of 
People of the lower class, whe were re- 
markably attentive. Their preacher, 
h not learned, seems a person of 
sense, steady picty and liberal 
zeal; he has lately been nok from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism; our visit 
seemed to give him great joy. I was 
attended to Kingsley by Mr, Lyons, and 
two other Gentlemen fom Chester.” 

In Scorzanp, Mr. W, spent 50 days, 
during which he preached 50 times, and 
conducted many conference-meetings. 
He says, “I think this the most import- 
ant journey I have ever undertaken ; 
fy nund was much exercised in the out- 
sct of it with a deep concern lest | should 


fail in the execution of a mission which 
appeared to me of high importance. I 
have, however, to bless my God who 
hath enabled me to go through it more 
to my own satisfaction than I expected. 
Never in my life did I labour with more 
pleasure, or feel myself more at home in 
the work than among our Northera 
Brethren.” - 
Gtascow was the first town Mr. W. 
visited in Scotland, “ On my arrival 
here,” he says, “ by the coach, about 
six o'clock in the morning, I was met 
by several of the brethren, who receiv- 
ed me with much affection, and { quickly 
felt myself at home among them,” At 
Glasgow, he preached 12 sermons; the 
hearers were numerous; it is supposed 
some of the congregations consisted 
of 500 or 600 people; and the greatest 
attention was paidjto what wasdelivered. 
Of the public conferences at Glasgow 
Mr. W. says, “ The friends wished to 
have a conference; this was appointed. , 
for the Monday evening ; we expected 
it would have been attended merely by 
our own fricads, though it was open to, 
strangers. When the time arrived, 
about 150 people came together, among 
whom were persons of various religious 
parties. We began, after Jerre with 
some of the brethren calling for my 
thoughts on several passages of scri 
ture, which J gave them. This brought 
forward our opponents, who it appears 
had come for the purpose of disputing 
with us. We immediately saw the pro- 
priety of appointing a chairman, 
adopting certain sules for the preserva- 
tion of order: this was done, and the 
debate proceeded. The subject that 
evening was the doctrine of atonement. 
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Our opponent; were 2 Minister of the 
Kebef, a Cameronian, a Burgher student, 
and a Bercam. About 10 o'clock, the 
meeting was adjourned to the next Fri- 
day evemmmg. On the Fruday evening, 
4 OF 50D people . -ame toge ther; our Op- 
ponents came forward and propo-ed fer 
discussion, the Trinity and the Deity of 
Christ. ‘The debate was continuca til 
after 10 o'clock, when the meeting was 
adjourned to ‘he next ‘Tuesday evening. 
Agaimst the Tuesday « 
building, Anderson’s Institution, was 
procured, and b 


menced, it was s 


laf No more 


crowced ti 


could enter: it was estimated that 700 
persons were in the building and the 
iy Jeadin yto it; anasome 1 euds, 
who could : get in themselves, in- 


focmed me de at they believed 
le went away who wish« 


admittance but could not. 


yo opponent a is evenine 
urzher studen 


t, the subje 
of Christ. At ce clote 
7 


which contirued till oer loc! 
my opponent, who had sometimes fost 


and of his tem] er during the 
7 o 
eveinng, came forward and toid the « 
pars that, however much we differed, hs he 
clicved my Motives were good, that he 


the comm 


should ever venerate me for my can- 
dour, and would give me his hand 
wherever we might meet; he then 
came to me, and tock an affectionate 
leave Of me. Thus, what we soeenee d 
as conferences becum > Pe tblie dispta- 
tions, and we could not tp: vent it “a ith- 
out giving Our cpponents an advantage 
over us” 

* Besides the above,we had ecveral more 


private conferences among the brethren, 
and those who usually attend with them. 
My friend, Mr. Purdon, also held a con- 
fereme with about 50 persons, who re- 
guested it of hin school .room. 

« The congregation at Glacvow has 
increased in numbers, and made consi- 
Gerable in prover nt since Mr Lyor 
was with them ossess much 


, ¢ . 
+s 


“Th cy} 

intelligence, information, zeal, candou 

and Christian affection, and are we 

capahie of giving a reason for their 

views of Christianity.”” 
PoLLocksnaws. 


r, 
A 
a 


To th Mr. 
W. was accompanied twi 


of the brethren from 


is place 
by several 

rt 

Glasgow, and 

apg each evening, to a large assem- 
ly, in the town hail. Three conferenc 

Mectings were also held at Pollock. 
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shaws, which were nus: 
tended, and various important sai ects 
were discussed. At the above piace, 
the elders of the Glasgow con ettgation 
have conducted a conference-meetine 
once in a fortnight’ ever since Me. Ww. 

leit them, which they inform hima, is at- 
tended by 300 or 400 people, who are 
many of them diligent in their inquiries 
aiter truth. 

CaRLUKE. At this place, Mr. W. 
found several we: leinior:; ned Umit arlaDs. 
He says, * | went from a to 
Carluke, accompanied by a fri 


Tously 


ate 


our arrival we soon found some Unita- 
tiams. It was determined fer me ¢ 
preach in the evening; « school-reom 
was obtained for the purpose, which I 
suppose wou.d hold more than 100 per- 
sons. When the time came, it was al- 
most instantly filled. After prayer, the 
pe ple without, invited me to come forth 

nd preach abroad, as many who wished 


to hear could not get into the room. I 
cout ued with their request, and preach- 
ed in the ce air to a large and most 
a: udien.2. After the service 
was ended, I veturned into the school- 
room, and it was soon filed with peo- 
¢ ple. ! invited them to propose any 
question, or ob ecrion, or to make ay 
remark they might think proper; but 
none of them had any thing to propose? 
yet they secmed not ail inelined to 
dep so | delivered them a second 

and en dismissed them. 
ich several persons accompa 
nied us to onrr and we had same 
wery agrecable conversation.” 

Paistey. Here Mr. W. founds 
respectable an. eration, both as 
num ers, inforn, ation, piety and Chris- 
tian zeal, and preached to them cleven 
times : many oi the congregations were 
extremc!y | crowd ed, and must have con- 
. W. supposes, more than 400 


7° @ a. 7, 


‘~~ ** 


— ~* 
~~ “. 


the 


ren 
salabiy 


tained, ivi 

pee oe « Besides attendin g conferences 
at rimat 4 he savs, ** 1 was several 
times caked upon, ofter the regular ser 
vice was ended, to explain various pa 
sages of scripture. One evening after 
the service I had to explain the proem 


\n's geepes. Another evening, 
after p? eachiag on the resurrection, | 
Was called upon to explain several 
es, whic commonly supposes ¢ 
of a separate state, 


to Fo} 
¥ 


re 


$2 h are 


teach the doctrine 
and afterwards, several which are Sap 
posed to teach the Deity of Christ.— 


| had to explain, after 


another evening, 




















































have 


, 
went, more 2t- 


courregation. where 
°- 


with Eee more int 
tentive mofe pions, more 
-h2an at Pais! 


a. 


carcuig, of 
< nr ger 
is one gene 


ran. 


spent t oir rr a’ Fer 23re In conv re 

: 

gon tls 2 small party. The next 
, > 7 

morning he had conversation with a few 


persons re mot Un farians. 
Garrsocnx. There are several Uni- 
thr Mr. W. wi 4 


rte 
a+ 


had confe with a fe 
frien Ss. 

Kirmatcorm. Here Mr W. preach 
ed to asmall assen 
the day, 1 ot havirg an evening to spare 
for the parpose, and held a short confe- 
rence with ¢ hem afte erwar 
nity and original sin. 

Kitevrcean. Here Mr. W. 
some Unitarians, who have 
active for want of circumstances occur- 
rng stimulate their i 


, ~ , 
bly in the MGAG.e f 


ae © 


found 


remaine 


to zeal, and call 
forth their exertions. A hal! was pro- 
cured for him to preach in, which was 


It Was 


supposed to contain 150 peor 
crow han 


> min? na 
mis Ww SEEEAE UALR GA 


persons steod 


c ‘ 
Atrer th 
aeeals fic 


ed in less t! 


Was supposed 50 


mg there was some corfer . 
Datay. \t this pla e, Nir VW f nd 
several well-informed Unitartah<: and, 
as no pl ice Could be procured, he preach 
ed im the Open air to about 200 peop, 


who were all very attentive. 

Kitwintnxc. In this tor 
W. fend some firm Un 
preached in the ev ening 
attentive audience; after which he had 
some conference with a 

ix side th 
Beticed, Mr 


Poa ION 


mm 2 sla 

cw perst 
public . exercis 

W.. was much 

with person 
8 parties, aS well as with 

are in whole or pert | mes rarians 
the tol owing passag 

W's journal, contain ge fera 


- % of the Unitarian cause m 
the wesr of Scotland. He says, 

‘Never waz! more ince<santly, nor 
more delightfaily employed « mt 
West of thane : ibe felds are there al- 


not refrain 


f ~ ? , . f . . 
a ca ¥ at he Wehes 
a ; 9 3 tas $ prospect 
‘ S ; 
we — eS ‘27 4 
ee + Ss i " Us ‘ ‘ aU jene 
is . 7 
tice he weCt ie rders miszht 
susnPe e ne of savin D tect i.) tov 
. > 
ator” lace o> 
te 
‘ D af al ai 
“* With pleasure I t1 I the haprr 
: or. 
. - 
enects, a7G noortant 's aol y 
ower '.) 
worthy friend, Mr. L-yons’s labours, asa 
> * > s ; 
rT?) a ; $ ti a OW aa 
R “4 
rt * o} 
Pa . i 2? Tr ) i Micncs Mm 
J 
~ bh mate 3 -_ 
thoce places hav ide, in a short Unie, is 
~ * 7 > »” 
certaimiy grea 
: _ = . ' 
“ If lewer .aw Christianity im its native 
‘miphery, and ompiral Seauty, | have 
, = ’ 
i : i .< , ow 
> ow Y } ? lee 
pe ey 4 a\ + ;*s 
Whos ret cn bi ¥, better, 
c: 
who are More tena t, abd whe act 
— | - - ; Pep 
ts true f c? ! comp ictely 
poe 
than the f on those piscexn. Their 
. , ‘ ion < 
ee oes re MHS AE AD iy, Vy ’ 
. ~ . 
he Pr C " ’ part? es Mav fi . 
i 
, 
< . Dean, AD ¢« jor 
' . > 
then ves, \ wut ret Art the 
‘ : 
same time, ticy Ww ir Liocrmae 


hty a deep pagne | of the i portance of 


truth, and 3 ent zeal bit $ Cefeuce, 


They are a's zs simph i their plans, 
and as friendly and affectieuate as any 
Christians I ever met with. There are 
numerous openings in the country 


around them for occasional 
conference. &c. ( 


be found, 


preaching, 
‘ould a suitable per on 
who would’ ¢o down to reside 


in Scotland, to »pend half hix Sund ays in 
Glaseow, as 2 ublic Lecturer, havi s 
} ' Iyove . ‘ 

t! cers of the church to mahage ns 
+ ‘ , . e : : é - 
interuai “affairts, a to § 1 ihe otmer 
half of his Sundays in Paisley, Dundee, 
and -dinburgh, forming circuits for 
weekenigh t pr ching, say three or fuur 
nig hee in the week, in different places 


th cuvhout the 


ahd Se 
uicl DE 


year, I be ieve the scheme 
wo icable, and p.oduce most 
important - 

> , ; . c . . p *, 

“A reacy a Boos —O “ety is establish- 
ed at Glascow, and the Unitarian Food 
Society for Scotland may be considered 
as now fully established in that town, 
which I hope will produce and keep up 
a correspondence armen the U.saterians 
in qui rent P irts © f thie Nort h. I had 
the hoaour of preaching the first annual 


wri 
’ 


. - 
chects. 


se mon for this Fund, which was nume- 
rou-ly attended. We had, on the even- 


bhp f the same d y, 4 felluwsiup n.cete 
ing of the two churches at Giasgow and 
ey, and other friends, which 

tend.d by about ty 2 persons, who n “y 
| decaned stew: Ly fac nde to “the cause.” 


a 


Was ale 
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Fartxir«. Leaving the west of Scot- 
land, Mr. W. proceeded to this place, 
which he once before visited, during his 
stay at Glasgow: of Falkirk he says, 
“ Here things have not gone on well, 
owing, I conceive, to various causes; 
but chiefly to want of mutual forbear- 
ance, and more enlarged views of Chris- 
tian liberty ; there are, however, some 
sensible Unitarians in the place, | preach- 
ed to themtwice; and had conference 
and conversation with them. It has 
been agreed, that some of the brethren 
from Glasgow and Paisley, shall visit 
and preach among them occasionally ; 
T hope this will be done, and that it will 
revive the cause at Falkirk.” 

Mr. W. next proceeded to BLacKForp 
where he found some Universalists, and 
had an agreeable interview with them, 
but no opportunity of preaching. 

Caer. Here Mr. W. preached in the 
weavers’-hall, had a eed audience, and 
a conference with a few of them after- 
wards. 

Peatsa. Here a place could not be 

ot for preaching, the town-hall, glovers’- 
Fall, and grammar-school, being all pre- 
occupied that evening. 

Dunver. Here Mr. W. met with a 
very cordial and friendly reception from 
Mr. Millar and the little Unitarian so- 
ciety. He says, “ My spirit was re- 
freshed among the Unitarian brethren 
at Dundec: I found them intelligent, 
well-informed, and truly affectionate. 
I preached four sermons among them, 
and we had full and very attentive 
audicnces.”’ 

Couper in Free. Here Mr. W. found 
one Unitarian, and preached to a small 
congregation in weavers’-hall 

Epvinsuxcu. Here Mr. W. met with 
a very favourable reception. He says, 
*€ The friends at Edinburgh and Leith, 
received me in the most affectionate 
manner, and showed me every mark of 
respect. They had endeavoured, but in 
vain, to procure a larger place for me to 
preach in, than that in which they usu- 
ally meet. 1! delivered ei_ht sermons in 
their little meeting-house, which was 
crowded with respectable hearers; it was 
supp sed on the last Sunday I was there, 
that 300 per ors crowded into the place 
and the adjoining passage, and that as 
many went away who cime ¢t the door 
and found it impossible to get in: it 
W:s conjectured, that could a suitable 
ee, have been procured, we might 

iave had near athousand hearers. The ¢ 
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are some steady, zealous, and truly libe. 
ral Unitarians at Edinburgh and 
Leith.” 

DALKEITH. Here Mr. W. preached 
one evening, was pretty well attended, 
and had he had time to have gone again, 
he concludes from what was said to him 
afterwards, there would have been a 
numerous conzregation. 

A day or two before Mr. W. left 
Edinburgh, a letter was received there, 
requesting he would go to Preaces; 
but then his plan of returning was fixed, 
and appointments made in Yorkshire, 
which there was not time to alter, which 
rendered it impracticable for him to 
comply with the above invitation. 

The subjects Mr. W. most frequently 
preached on in Scotland, were, 1. The 
Unity of God and Mediation of Jesus 
Christ. 2. The Example of Christ. 
3. The Gift of Eternal Life. 4 The 
Resurrection. 5. God’s raising up Christ 
and sending him to bless Mankind 
6. The Sonship of Jesus Christ. 7. The 
Messiahship of esus. 8. Original Sin. 
9. The Death of Christ. 10 The Atone- 
ment. 41. The Doctrine of Recon- 
ciliation. 12. The Divine Paternity. 
13. The Government of God. 14. Future 
Punishment. 15. The Love of God, 
16. The Christian’s Walk. 17. Christ's 
Dwelling in Christians. 18, Christian 
Liberty and Brotherhood. 19. The im- 
portance of Truth, and how it is to be 
Discovered and Promoted. 20. The 
Universal Restoration. 

Mr. W. concludes his journal with 
saying, “ The fifty days I spent in Scot- 
land, I shall ever reflect on with pecu- 
liar satisfaction ; and as they have been 
the most ‘aborious, so they have been 
the most pleasurable, and | trust, as to 
their effects, will be the most happy aud 
useful days I have lived. I esteem it the 
highest honor, that God has called me in 
his providence to participate in a work 
so glorious in its nature, and happy in 
its consequences, as the dissemination of 
his despised truth, which has the moral 
yerfection and happiness of mankind for 
its object. Let us all rejoice that the 
days of darkness and superstition are 
passing away, and the period hastening 
on, when the heavenly system of Chris 
tianity shall prevail in its native sim- 
plicity and untarnished glory.” 

‘The Scotch people are certainly 
more serious and more in earnest, im re 
ligious matte:s than the English 5 wey 
have their prejudices; there is no doubt, 








Intelligence. —Rules of the 


much bigotry in the north ; but then, 
even those who have most prejudged 
matters, do not shrink from discussion, 
they are rather eager to enter ypon it: 
you may, without difficulty, draw them 
into the investigation of a subject. ‘They 
will be warm in debate ; this I experi- 
enced; but then some of my warmest 
opponents invited me to their houses, 
and treated me with respect. On the 
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whole, I think the better of the Scotch 
nation for having been among them, and 
of the es progress of truth in 
the north from all that I saw and heard 
there.” 

On hisreturn home, Mr. W preached 
two sermons at York, to the ‘Unitarian 
baptists there, whose history is given in 
Mr. Eaton’s ‘* Narrative,” and four at 
Thorne, 





RULES OF THE UNITARIAN FUND ESTABLISHED AT GLASGOW, 
FOR DIFFUSING THE DOCTRINES OF RATIONAL RELIGION, AND 


PROMOTING THE PRACTICE OF VIRTUE, 


EE 


PREAMBLE, 


Religion is the most important of all 
subjects, and, considered as a science, 
may be said to include every other ; the 
practical use of all knowledge being to 
give us exalted ideas of the Creator, and 
to lead us to an imitation of his moral 
perfections, 

Of all the systems of religion hitherto 
opesne in the world, that taught 

y Jesus Christ is the most benevolent, 
and the most rational; and the proofs 
are abundant that it proceeds from God. 
This system teaches that there is onE 
Gon, the Creator of the universe, and 
the soe object of religious worship ; that 
itis the duty of mankind, as his rational 
offspring, to love him with all their 
heart,and to conduct themselves towards 
one another as brethren; and that the 

ractice of these virtues will lead toa 

lessed state of immortality hereafter. 

Our friend and eeiticter, jesus 
Christ, who was honoured by the Father 
to be the messenger of his grace to his 
brethren, exhibited a peifect pattern of 
the pecie of all virtue in his life, and 
by his death and resurrection demen- 
strated the existence of a future state. 

But this heavenly system of religion 
has been strangely dist ured by the tra- 
ditions of men. In order to carry on a 
system of delusion, the most gross that 
ever was imposed upon the world, man- 
kind were taught to believe that Jesus 
Christ, the messenger and servant of 
God, was equal with the great God hin- 
self; and another Being was added, un- 
der the title of Ho!y Ghost —the whole 
called the Trinity ; and, to complete the 
absurdity, it was denominated Trinity in 

Writy. Jesus Christ, so exalted, was 


said to have laid down his life to satisf: 
the justice of God; that is, of himself, 
and the other two persons composing 
the Trinity ; and mankind were farther 
taught to believe, that they are by na« 
ture under a curse, and doomed to suffer 
the most excruciating torments to all 
eternity, unless the ood of Christ be 
applied to make satisfaction for their 
sins, and thereby appease the wrath of 
an angry God. 

These doctrines, the fictions of bigot- 
ted priests in the ages of darkness and 
superstition, were unfortunately retained 
at the reformation from Popery; and 
so re have they taken root, that, 
notwithstanding their gross absurdity, 
and their complete incousistency with 
the Scriptures, they are still leading te- 
nets with the great majority of profes- 
sing Christians in these lands. 

But mankind appear now to be fast 
emerging from that state of mental bon- 
dage in which they have been so long 
held, and rejecting the fanciful creeds of 
men, there appears to be a genera) wish 
to appeal to scripture and reason. ‘The 
people in this country are an intelligent, 
reflecting people, and much good may 
reasonably be expected to result from 
their inquiries; but there may be a dan- 
ger that some may identify the corrup- 
tions of Christianity with Christianiry 
itself, and reject it entirely; while 
others, perceiving the innumerable diffi- 
culties with which it has been artfully 
beset, may shrink from investigation, 
and remain nominal Christiang only. 

To endeavour to guard against both 
these results, and to serve the cause of 
truth in general, is the object of this So- 
ciety. ‘Ihey are deeply impressed with 
the belicf, that there is but one God, the 
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i—that he has the y 


und that 


eatest 


. } " . | " . . 
love LOT ilis I Ollai CTOCAMUTEs 5 


the proeis of his grace aad mercy to 
5 , ] 

mankind beam forth in every page of 

‘ ’ op 7 } 

tiie 708) Gis ation, which teaches ja 


learest mi: wuner, that repentance and 


reformation of life are the only requisites 


for acceptance with him; and chat ail 
who love him in sifcerity, and are dili- 
gent in the practice of virtue, will be 
finally happy 

Concety ng it to be of great import- 
ance to promote the worship of the true 
God, and to imeulcate the practice of 
Virtue, as taught by Jesus Christ his son 
and servant, this society agree to the 
following, as the fundamental principles 
of their n: 


ist, ‘fo support the public worship of 
God, by giving assist 
sible, uch 
Christians as may require it. 

2d, sseimimate rational religious 
knowledge, by distributing such books as 
appear to them to contain the most ra- 
tional views of the gospel, and to be 
most free from the errors by which ir 
ha: been sullied and obscured. 

3d, To promote rational religion and 
t! practice : of virtue, by means of popu- 
lar preaching ; and to co-yperate with 
the London Unitarian Fuad, in defray- 
ing-the travelling ex pences of such teach- 
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Uularian Fund. 


ageceably to che voice of a general meet. 
ae the con ol management 
may be entrusted with power to that 
effe ce. 

V. There shail be a general annual 
meeting of the society, on the first 
Thursday of July, when a report’ shail 
be inade of the state of the society, and 
olfice-bearers elected for the ensuing 
year. 

VI. At the general m 
ciety, a sermon shall 
person appointed by 
and a public collection 
~ benefit of me fund. 

Vil. The management of this institu. , 
tion shal! be vested ina committee, cone 
NINE DIRECTORS, 

SECRETARY, of whom five 
shall ci aquorum. The treasu- 
er and secretary shall be elected annus 
ally, and may be continued at the plea- 
sure of the society ; but three of the die 
rectors must go out, and three others be 
elected in their piace annually. Sach 
outgoings to be regulated by the order of 
election, of which a record will be kept ; 
and at every a election, the 
three who are at the head of the list 
will eo out, and she three wh vare ne wly 
elected will be added to the foot of the 
list. 

VIII. The 
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public meetings, 
meut of the: 
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XN. Every congregation desirous of 
receiving assistance from the fund, shall 
produce a recommendation, signed by 
two of more subseribers, not members of 
such congregation 

XII.t he committee shall have the pow- 
er ofelecting as honorary members, such 

sons as, by their advice and services, 
shall render themselves particularly use- 
ful to the socicty, who shall possess all 
the privileges of other subscribers; but 
the committee shall not elect above two 
honorary members in the course of one 
year, and they must specify in the 
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yearly report, the considerations om 
which Ray » elections are made, 

XIV. The committee shall have the 
power, in any emergency, to call an ex- 
traordihary general mecting of the sub- 
scribers. 

XV. The above rules shall not be 
altered, except at a general mectings 
Any alterations intended to be proposed 
to the society, must be first notified te 
the committee at one of its meetings ; 
and no motion for altering the rules 
shall be carried, unless by two thirds of 
the members present at the general 
meceune, 


GENTLEMAN APPOINTED TO TUE 


SUPERINTENDANCE OF TIIE CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS, IN 


THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF THE UNITED S?TATES, DATED CREDLE 


OCONNEE, JANUARY 22, 1509, To HIS FRIENDS IN PENN 


SYLVANIA. 


——— a 


Your favour of the 22d of October’ 
was received on the last of December ; 
and my net acknowledging the receipt 
of it sooner, has been owing to a painiul 
indisposition, which rendered writ-ng 
dificult. ‘This letter is the first fruit of 
my recovery. Just after the period oi 
our first acquaintance, (about thirteen 
years ago,) | was appointed by the Pre- 
sident of the United States, an agent for 
Jndian affairs south of the Ohio, and es- 
pecially charged with the plan of civili- 
zation. 1 have ever since been occupied 
in this important concern. I wili not 
give you my opinion of the plan of the 
missionaries heretofore sent among the 
Indian tribes, or of their success; nor 
will I, to a man of your benevolent 
mind, attempt to contrast my humbit 
occupation with the passing scenes of 
the civilized world; my endeaveurs to 
civilize the aboriginal men of America, 
(scarcely meriting a paragraph in a 
hewspaper,) with the learning, inge- 
huity, and accomplishment of ages, n= 
cessantly occupied in riveting — the 
shack'es of slavery on, and deteriorating, 
the men of Europe—there the honoured 
subject of the historic page, and the 
theme of the poet’s song But | will 
tell you my plan, how | have pursued 
it, and my prospect of certain uitimate 
success, 


“1 began with the pastoral life, ny 





charge being hunters. JT recommended 
attention to raising stock,’ particularly 
cattle and hogs, Our climate suits both; 
and we abound, winter and summer, in 
grassreed or cane. It is not so favourable 
to the propagation of horses, thongh we 
have great numbers of them. I next re- 
commended agriculture and raising of 
fruit-trees, particularly the peach; theo, 
domestic manufactures; then figures; 
and lastly, letters.» 1 set examples in 
ail things myself, and teach the objects 
of my care also by precept: I teach 
them morality; to be true to theme 
selves; to respect their own rights, and 
those of their ucighbours; and to be 
useful members of the planet they in- 
habit 

“On all fit occasions, I inculcate, 
above all things, an aversion to war, as 
the greatest curse which can afilict 2 
nation; to be just; to be generous;.and, 
particulariy, to protect the stranger and 
traveller in their land, «I leave the af- 
fairs of another world to be introduced 
by the Father of all Worlds, or such of 
his benevo.ent agents a5 to his. wisdom 
may seem mect. 

‘Thus acting, | have prevailed on a 
fourth part of my charge to leave their 
clustered situation in the old towns, and 
and move out, for the greater conveni- 
ency of raising stock, and employing 
good land in cultivation; to make fens 
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ces; to plant fruit trees; to raise and 
spin cotton, and, in several instances, to 
weave it: to depend on their farms for 
food, and, aided by the wheel and the 
Joom, for clothing: to seek, in their im- 
provements, for the necessaries of life; 
and in hunting for amusement only. 

“ For the firet three or four years I 
experienced a continued rudeness of 
opposition. In the succeeding three or 
four, success was slowly progressive ; 
but even during this period, I reaped 
scarcely any other than a harvest of in- 
gratitude. At length, however, by 
persevering in the course I had adopted, 
1 have brought the Indian mind to yield, 
though slowly and reluctantly, to the 
evidence of facts; and the plan is now 
no longer problematical. 

“ Several of the Indians have sowed 
wheat, planted fruit-trees, and used the 
plough. Several of them havé made 
spinning-wheels and looms; and some 
weave cloth. Among the lower Creeks, 
we have more than twenty looms in 
use; and, of these, eight were made, as 
well as are wrought, by the hands of 
indians. Of blankets made by an Indi- 
an, superior to the Yorkshire duffeil, a 
sample has been sent to government; 
and the whole process, from the sheep 
to the blanket, was the work of Indians, 
the irons for the loom excepted. We 
have homespun cotton cloth, of five or 
six hundred, equal to that of our neigh- 
bours, and the dies and stripes in some 
instances as good: and I believe we have 
now nearly three hundred spinning- 
wheels, occasionally in use by Indian 
women. Although the last year was un- 
commonly unfavourable toraising cotton, 
the demand for wheéls, cards, looms, 
»loughs, and other implements of hus- 
bone my is gree than } can supply. 
Some few of the Indians have tanned 
leather, and made saddles. Several 
have made ornaments for themselves ; 
and some, butter and cheese. 

* When I first came here, there were 
not ten women in the Oconnee, who wore 
petticoats lower than the knees; and 
now the long petticoat is in general use. 
The women were the only labourers ; 
but now the men partake in the labours 
of the field, as well as in spinning and 
weaving. 


“ At the Oconnee, I have a large farm, 
where we raise corn, pease, wheat, 
barley, rye, rice, oats, flax, cotton, pota 
toes, (sweet and Irish,) melons, pump- 
kins, turnips, &c. 1 have eed in 
great variety, and of excellent quality ; 
and all the varieties of garden-roots and 
vegetables. 1 have a grist anda saw- 
mill, a tan-yard, a shoe and boot maker, 
atinman, a cooper, two wheelwrights, 
a cabinet-maker, an instructor in spine 
ning and weaving, a loom and weaver, 
a set of blacksmiths, and a schoolmaster. 
We have saddlers, and shall soon have 
a hatter. My family of eighty persons 
are clothed in our own homespun. Our 
wool, flax, and cotton, are of our 
own raising ; as are our dye-stuffs. Our 
wheels and looms are also of our own 
manufacture; and we have introduced 
the flying shuttle into general use among 
the Indians. From this state of improve- 
ment, you will readily believe it is be- 
come the comon topic of conversation 
among them. 

“ The Moravian Brethren have twice 
sent the Rev. Mr. on a Visit to 
me, with the offer of a minister of 
the gospel: but my opinion being that 
the proper time was not yet come, on 
my intimating ‘that I would accept of 
mechanics from them in aid of my plan, 
they, after consulting their brethren in 
Europe, sent me two ; one a tin-man and 
cooper; the other a house-joiner and 
wheelwright. The first finds sale for his 
manufactures, either with me or the In- 
dians ; and hitherto I have found a mar- 
ket for all the other can make. Both 
are exemplary in their lives, and very 
useful. One is a native of Holstein, im 
Denmark ; and the other, of Prussia, 

I make figures precede letters. Every 
figure presents a distinct idea to the eye 
and mind. With figures, a knowledge 
of weights, measures, and money, and 
their relative connexion, is acquired. 
Wcehave, in a few solitary instances, some 
balf-breeds and Indians taught to read 
and write. . 

“ With sincere wishes for your happt- 
ness, 1am, my venerable friend! 


© Your obedient servant, 


si B H.” 
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SPIRITED ACT OF HUMANITY BY MR. ROSCOE, 
[ Extract from a Letter.] 


Aung. 14, 1809. 

«] am sure you will feel an interest 
in an act of spirited humanity lately per- 
formed by Mr. Roscoe. About three 
weeks ago, he received, an anonymous 
letter, informing him that six black 
slaves had been thrown into our prison 
by their owner, a Portuguese captain, 
upon alleged actions of debt, but in 
reality because he found they were free 
on their arrival in England, and had hit 
upon this expedient to detain them till 
his vessel was ready to sail. Having 
verified the fact, Mr. R. sent a friend to 


bail all the actions. An order wasac- 
cordingly given for the discharge of the 
prisoners; when it was discovered that 
the Portugueze had mustered about a 
hundred of his countrymen to seize them 
by force on their exit from the prison. 
Mr. R. then applied to the Magistrates, 
who took the captain into custody, and 
after threatening him with an indict- 
ment, bound him over to his good be- 
haviour—so the poor blacks are swag- 
gering about the town in the full enjoy- 
ment of their newly-acquired liberty.” 





JEWISH SOLDIERY. 


We began in a former volume to de- 
tail the proceedings of the Parisian San- 
bedrim, but as they have been for a long 
time discontinued, we have thought it 
expedient, having so little spare room, 
to stop short in our history, intending 
however to resume it, Ghinaite the 
Sanhedrim shall again shew signs of life. 

Some effect has been evidently pro- 
duced by the convocation of the Jews at 
Paris, and the discussions consequent on 
that measure. In Holland, this people, 


at the instigation of their Rabbis, have 
taken up arms, in defence of their coun- 
try, against the English invaders; form- 
ing volunteer corps, raised and sup- 
ported by private subscription. Several 
detachments of this novel description of 
soldiery are said to have arrived at the 
Hague. It needs not scarcely be added 
that they have attracted much observa- 
tion. Before leaving their homes, they 
requested the blessing of their Rabbis. 





UNIVERSAL TOLERATION, 
FAS EST ET AB HOSTE DOCERI, 


When we take a view of the occur- 
rences of late and present times, we 
must be convinced that Providence has 
4 great work in hand in the affairs of 
mankind; and that ne best knows the 
iv means and instruments to effect 

1s own purpose there cannot be a doubt. 
Whatever may be the nroral character of 
individuals, of men who by great talents 
and high attainments in arts or science 
obtain a distinguished influence in the 
affairs of the world, it is u1s prerogative 
to educe good from evil, and to give to 
the efforts of men, actuated even by self- 
ish or malevolent passions, by ambition 
or avarice, the effect of promoting his 
nevolent purposes in regard to the 
human race. It may then be justly 
Presumed that the eventful pesiod in 
which we live, will terminate in a state 
of things highly beneficial to the real 


mterests of mankind; although it may 


be through great suffering to a large 
roportion fe the present generation. A 
just notion of the attributes of the Di- 
vine Being, the benevolent Creator, 
warrants a confidence in such a result of 
the appalling occurrences of the times. 
To the mind that feels such a confidence, 
and that is earnestly looking for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of 
man, it is a matter of very trifling con- 
cern, whether the family of Bourbon or 
of Buonaparte occupy the throne of 
France. Of the former the world has 
had ample trial, of the latter the trial is 
in progress. ‘To both presi, bee 
long the character of ambition, which 
is indeed the national character of the 
French, and has long been the scourge of 
Europe: so says an Englishman, and 
truly he says right; what says the 
Frenchman, whom history will hear 
with candour aud impartialit y/—that the 
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avarice, the commercial avarice of En- 
gland has been a scourge to the human 
race in the other three quarters of the 
Globe. Thus the ambition of France, 
and the avarice of England disturb the 
world, and interrupt the peace and hap- 
piness of mankind. ‘They are now at a 
dreadful issue, and fast approaches the 
awful moment of decision, 

But together with the calamitous oc- 
currences of war, history will coolly and 
impartially recognize the political re- 

rniations of these troublous times; some 
indeed highly honourable to both parties. 
The abolition of the African Slave Trade, 
on the part of England, holds up a bright 
example to other nations, and will shed 


lustre on the page of ‘istory. To 
Buonaparte, with all his demerits, great 
us they are, let mstice also be done. 
yemispher have for aves been 
darkened by the wneraice, superstition 

l intoleras rf pery- Buonaparte 


has not immed: tely” and directly abd- 

hed popery, but he has « X pl ly laid 
open a free access to that light, which 
must, sooner or later, have the effect of 
dissipating the clouds of popish darness ; 
he has granted Universal Tolerction ; and 
in so doing, he has perhaps achieved an 
act of more political importance to the 
world, than any man of his age has done. 
In answer to the Address of the Protes- 
tant Consistory at Paris, in August 1807, 
he says, “ Conscience is not within the 
jurisdiction of human laws; | guarantee 
to you, for mys if and my successors, 
not only the intependence, but also the per- 
fect freedom and inv iolabi ity of your wor 
ship.” ‘Thess is Universal ‘Toleration. 
In May, 1809, he divests the head of 
the popish religion of a i temporal power 
and jurisdiction—A stupendous act of 
reforny in the Christian world! Having 
previously told the bigots of $pajn at 
Madrid, im December 13808, that 


-s 
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“ Priests may guide the minds of men, 
but must exercise no tenrpora: or cor. 
poral jurisdiction over the Citizens.” 
which amounts to an absolute suppres. 
sion of the Inguisition 

The triend of mankind cannat be jy tly 
denounced as an enemy to his cox KEY, 
whether that country be Eneland, ‘or 
any other portion of the giobe, who 
dares to assign due merit to such senti-e 
ments and decrees, though 
the mouth ef a Buonaparte; sentiments 
which wil. doubrles- be infinential in 
proportion to the powcr and authomny 
with which they are ac ompanied ‘i his 
influence has a}re. ly bad an operation m 


ong from 


Germany, a3 may be exemplitied by the 


spec mh of jk ome B loa} arte the new 
king of Westphalia, in answer to an 
Address irom a Deputation of the Tews 
of that country in Febr y i Roe, in 
which he expr hrmselé chus,— +“ } hat 
article of the Coustitution of my king- 
dom, which establishes vie equality of 
all rel; ions,is in perfec. unison with the 
feelings of my heart.. The law oughtto 


ul his 
Kach subject is as much at 
Liberty to observe the rules of his faith, 
as the king is to follow his rehgion. ‘Phe 
duties of the citizen are the on y objects, 
which the laws of the govwermment cae 
regulate.” Here ayrin is Universal Te 
eration, than which there cannot be an 
act of higher political importance, or of 
closer conformity to the genuine princi- 
ples of Christianity ; a religion, which, 
in its-gospel purity, totally rejects all 
coercion by penalties ar punishments, 
and refers to the prerogative of heaven 
the soverei:nty of faith and opinions, 
whilst it leaves to the magistrate the 
controul and regulation af the civil du- 
ties of bife. H. 


Sept. 1809. 


interrupt no man in the exercis 
worship 
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of the Political orld. 
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ever at variance with each other, little 
can be expected froin ther advice and 
actions. ‘The cabinet of Great Brtaw 
has presented a urelaggholy scene to 8s 
































































subjects. At the time that the utmost 
and unanimity were required, dis- 
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on the one part, some violent aggression, 
or on the other, implacable.tesentment ? 


traction has prevailed; and the mem-+ We lament the situation of the sovereign 


bers of the king’s council have not kept 
their indiscretions to themselves. They 
have suffered a fatal truth to be known ; 
and their animosity has arisen to a 
ight, that nothing but the shedding 
of blood could appease. A political 
writer of the day has observed, that, 
without any methodistical notions on 
the subject of duclling, he could not but 
mark, with the strongest disapproba- 
tion, an appeal to arms on a subject, re- 
lative to the king’s counsels; and he 
brings a number of very sound reasons, 
founded on mere worldly policy, why 
such an appeal is unjustifiable, indecent 
equally to the sovereign and to the peo- 
le. 

We have no fear of the term metho- 
dist; and instead of a disgrace, we 
think it an honour to the sect or to any 
sect, to have farther reasons for expres- 
sing their marked disapprobation of such 
conduct. No methodist in this king. 
dom can go farther than we do upon 
this point; and if duelling could be vin- 
dicated in the lower classes of society, 
in the more fashionable world, such a 
disregard of the laws both of God and 
of the kingdom is.in the highest degree 
discreditable to those who are bound by 
their honour and their oaths to assist the 
king with their counsels. What. is this 
appeal to arms to effect? Is it to con- 
Ma Ey dom that one or other er 

cen guilty of giving pernicious advice 
Can 2 piakbl-be l deteduiine the guilt of 
either party ? The folly of such an appeal 
must be acknowledged by every one 
who is not carried away by that unhap- 
py prejudice, which Shees the cyes of 
'gborance te the noon-day splendour of 


But two members of his majesty’s 
council have thought otherwise. ‘They 
have met, accompanied by their seconds, 
and fired twice at each other. Only one 
ball took effect, and the wounded per: 
son, who, we understand, was not the 
challenger, has thus, according to the 
vulgar se, given satisfaction. ‘The 


point in dispute remains exactly where 
tt was; but the honour of the two dis- 
tinguished $ is Now not to be im- 
peached. Not to be impeached? To 


us it appears that the honour of one or 
both of them is now completely com- 
mitted, Would they have endeavoured 
to take away cach other's lives without, 

VUL J¥, ae 


who has had near him such counsellors. 

If these gentlemen talk of satisfaction, 
they ought to know that the satisfaction 
which has arisen from their conduct, is 
that both are no longer in the cabinet! 
Both, it is evident, could not stay there ; 
and surely a duellist is not a fit character 
for the councils of a nation. We enter 
not into the presumed necessity of duele 
ling in a certain class of society, which, 
having lost its reverence of the Supreme 
Being, and holding in contempt the lawe 
of the land, set up in their petty circle 
the immoralities of their own code as a 
sufficient rule for their actions. But 
whatever may be the licentiousness of 
such a class, the sacred character of the 
king’s adviser ought not to be lowered 
by an attachment to its maxims. To 
fear God and to honour the king is the 
duty of all, but how much more of those 
who approach the ncarest to the throne. 

As to the unfortunate men who have 
been led away by their passions to the 
commission of such an atrocity, they 
must feel severely, both in their own 
consciences, and in the public censure, 
the ma have done to their cha- 
racter. But the public has received’a 
shock which cannot easily be effaced. 
It is evident that discord has entered into 
the cabinet ; and, who can tell, whae 
effects it may have produced in the for- 
mation of plans, or the exétution of 
those which had been adopted. The 
failures abroad arc notorious ; are they. 
to be attributed to a defect in council, or 
to the wantof means or energy in those, 
to whomithe execution hentiaen com- 
mitted ?. [f the members of the council 
pistol each ‘other, it is evident, that 
the blame cannot be inconsiderabic. - 

A change of ministry was the neces- 
sary consequence of these disputes, and 
conjecture was for along time on float 
on the new appointnicnts. It seemed 
to be most pro that it would be a 
change merely of men, and that a simi- 
larity of measures would be continued, 
If recourse was had to the late adminis- 
tration, a dillerent system must, in some 
respects, be necessarily pursued. One 
truth however was acknowledged, that 
at no time was the assistance of able 
and prudent counsellors more to be de« 
sired. Whoever came in, had much 
todo; andthe disasters in Spain and 


Hollavd, and the formidable state of the 
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French on the continent gave every rea- 
son to believe that the public affairs of the 
nation could not be conducted on any 
narrow plan, but required the utmost 
skill and sagacity. We have seen seve- 
ral thrones overthrown of late, and their 
ruin may be attributed more to per- 
nicious counsels than to. external force. 
That the times are critical, could not 
be denied, but where are the persons 
capable in such times, of steering the 
vessel of the state ? 

In this situation of public affairs, a 
day of rejoicing occupied the minds of 
the principal persons of the city. We 
are on the eve of the fifticth year of 
his Majesty's reign, and such a year’ in 
domestic, as wiles public life, has been 
peculiarly noted. It arose from the year 
of jubilee in the Jewish dispensation ; a 
year of great import in that country, 
since it was connected with a variety 
of privileges. In that dispensation the 
seventh day is marked in a icular 
manner, and thence the seventh year. It 
was natural to conclude, that the repe- 
tition therefore of seven such years would 
have some appropriate mark. And the 
year following it, or some say the forty- 
ninth year, was called the year of jubilee, 
but whether we are right.in taking the 
fiftieth year, or whether the forty-ninth 
was the year of jubilee, the circumstan- 
ces attending it are the same. These 
were the return of property to the ori- 
ginal family, and the restoration of per- 
sonal liberty to every Israelite. We 
need not be surprized at such a year be- 
coming distinguished. ‘The impruden- 
ces of a father of a family, whose debt 
had occasioned the alienation of his 
estate, were now rectified. The un- 
fortunate man, who from any cause 
had entered into the bonds of sla- 
very, now saw his chains broken. The 
jubilee year was therefore a ycar of 
yoy. - 
In imitation of the Jewish festivities, 
the merchants and bankers of London 
have agreed to dine together on the en- 
suing day of the king's accession, and the 
corporation of London has formed a 
committee, to take into consideration the 
mode of celebrating this day. The per- 
sanal compliment, paid to the sovereign, 
will receive general approbation: but 
it would be useful to connect with it 
ne Oa should render the year 
more conformable to the divine original. 
tn the course of a long reign, some abuses 
may have crept in: the fiftieth year is a 
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am action against the unhappy 





good year for correcting them. Somes 
thing may be very fit to be done: the 
fiftieth year is a good year to commence 
the good work, We could mention one, 
the translation of the bible: towards 
which the helps afforded in this reign 
are such, that the good work ought ne 
longer to be deferred. If any one doubts 
it, We recommend to him the prea 
of Dr. Clarke’s two sermons, one 
entitled ‘* The Church of England Im. 
perfectly Reformed :” the other, “ The 
Eternal Fire of the Athanasian Creed.” 
The worthy doctor is vicar of great Wal- 
tham in Essex, and speaks of the neces- 
sity ef reform with great propriety. 
Christian toleration is another subject, 
which would do honor to the fiftieth year 
of his majesty's reign: and the réstitu- 
tion of civil rights to all who are de 
prived of them on account of religious 
opinions would mark the jubilee with 
distinguished credit. Other circumstan- 
ces will naturally occur to the reflecting 
mind, and as we would have the per- 
sonal compliment to the sovereign 
well observed, so also would we recom- 
mend something reciprocal from the 
sovereign to his people. The honour and 
haem of beth parties would thus be 
ectually consulted. 

An attempt was made some time age 
te rescind vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wardle, which was defeated : but though 
the majority was decisive in favour of 
the vote, it does not seem to have soften- 
ed the animosity that exists against the 
champion of reform. The ground is 
to be again gone over, at least netice has 
been given of a motion to this effect - 
in the mean time, the circumstance 
which gave rise to the pretext thus to 
attack Mr. Wardle, is to be brought 
again before a public tribunal. Mr. 
Wardle, as he promised, has brought 
woman, 
who has been the instrument of so many 
important discoveries, and the uphol- 
sterer, for a conspiracy ; and the grand 
jury has found the bill of indictment 
against them. In such a state of 
casé, it would be improper to say more; 
but it ought to be sufficient to preserve 
Mr. Wardle from attacks, till at least 
the question is completely decided. For 
our own parts we cannot however sty 
that the private actions, against Mr, 


Wardle or the y woman, have 
any thing to do with the grand que+ 
tion, on which the opinion the pation 


has been so decisive. They can never 









reinstate the Duke of York: they can 

never rebut the charges of iniquity and 
ion, which have been proved or 

avowed by men high in the state. 

The want of a proper police at our 
theatres has been a complaint of long 
standing, and it might have been expect- 
ed that when two were in ruins, measures 
would be taken to secure the country 
from those immoralites, which were 
80 flagrantiy practised in the former 
houses. A magnificent theatre has been 
built: butits opening, unfortunately offers 
po presage of improvement. Such a 
scene of riot and confusion has scarcely 
ever been exhibited in a civilized coun- 
try as took place for a whole week at 
Covent Garden. Plays were performed 
ae night, but not a word was heard 
by the audience, for it was occupied in 
clamour, and every speciesof outrage short 
of destruction. The cause of it was the 
rise in the price of admission, which was 
resisted by the public. The managers 
seemed to be determined to pursue, and 
the people were equally resolved to 
resist their plan. At last, the managers 
were obliged to give way, and on the 
last night of & week, it was an- 
nounced, that the theatre should be shut 
up, till the question, of the propriety of 
advancing the price, had been submitted 
to a committee, whose decision should 

made known to the public. It is of 
consequence sometimes that evils should 
grow to so great a height, as absolutely 
to point ont the, necessity of reform, 
and we hope, that the disorders which 
have been committed, will give rise to 
2 legislative inquiry into the state of the 
theatres. [fthey are to be permitted inany 
State, some care’ought to be taken, that 
oy afe not made the receptacles of vice, 
if plays cannot be performed with- 

ut the immoralities, so notorious in the 
former houses, it would be much better 
that that mode of amusement should be 
proscribed by the state. 
The month past has thus presented 
many subjects to the reflecting mind on 
affairs at home; those abroad have 
been of the most melancholy nature. 
Our last noticed the awful work of de- 
Struction in the town of the enemy. 
Severe have been the sufferings of the 
conquerors. The expedition, which sailed 
from our ports, brought back a 
great part of the army ; but disease has 
effected more than could have been ex- 
pected from a harassing campaign. 
After a short residence in the Dutch 
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islands, it was discovered by the come 
mander of the army, and 
was sanctioned by a council of 
officers, that the 
dertaking was not feasible: that Antwerp 
was too well fortified to be taken by @ 
coup de main; that the French were 
in sufficient fepce to resist our army: 
that their ships were not to be assailed. 
In consequence, the island of Beveland 
was 
Sufficier 
vation of Walcheren, but such were the 
effects of disesae; that is was doubtful 
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is opinion 


agers 


great object of 


itted, and our army re-embarked. 
force was left for the preser- 


whether our would be capable af 
retaining it. 
Such has been the end of this ill-faced 


expedition. The expence has heen enor- 
mous, and whatever injury has been 
done the enemy, we have felt tenfold in 
the loss of men and money. 
the ill-success is to be attributed remains 
@ question to be decided, when 

documents are before the public. 
was 
time 
of Antwerp 
store it to its antient splendour. For 
this 
works, and the city 
one of the best fortified, if not the best 


To whom 


e 
ut it 
no means on og i cs paaaiee 

in n 
» he had determined to re- 


he had erected stupendous 
is at this moment 


fortified in the world. The canals that 
have been made, the arsenal that has 
been built, the docks that have been 


“erected, the communications by subter- 


rancous passages, would require a volume 
to expla theta t and ans we reflect 
on the ulation of the Netherlands, 
and the facility with which troops could 
be conveyed into » We are at a 
loss ‘to Taative,- tar what probable 
grounds, the chance of success in our 
expedition was founded. 

triumph of the French on this oc- 
casion may be easily conceived ; and suc- 
cess has attended in another quar- 
ter, which promiscs to leave Spain at 
their mercy.’ ‘The bravery of our troops 
at Talavera has been of little use. They 
have displayed courage, but the repulse of 
the’enemy only warded off the blow for 
the time. He returned in great force, 
and, at the same time, army, 
under Soult, threatened the rear. The 
a was, that our ger left 
his sick and wounded at their > 
made a precipitate retreat, and gained. 
but with > loss is er ome the 
frontiers ortugal. Spanish 
army soon followed, and suffered still 
more. A small army, under Sir Robest 
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Wilson, which. had penetrated almost 
to the walls of Madrid, was compelicd, 
of course, to retreat, and, in its progress, 
it cut its way, but with great loss, 
through Marshal Soult’s army. Thus 
the French have all the middle of Spain 
under their controul. ‘be Junta still 
holds the command at.Seville; and it 


does not appear that the French have 


yiade arrangements as yot for the con- 
quest of Andalusia 

At Seville the Tunta resides, and there 
we have our ambassador, the Marquis 
Wellesicy. Changes, it is said, are to 
take place in the Government ; and the 
Archbishop of ‘Toledo is talked of as the 
Regent. At this town our ambassador 
has been drinking the health of the 
Vope ; but the Gallo-spanish king shews 
little regard for such a spiritual autho- 
rity. He continues his purpose of re- 
forming the church, and destroying the 
monasteries. He has abolished many 
feudal rights, and his part of the coun- 
try is hkely to be much better governed 
than that under the regency of an Arch- 
bishop. In other parts of Spain, we 
read of successes on the part of the Spa- 
niards, but there is so much of the brag- 
gadocio in their accounts, that we know 
not what credit is to be civen to them. 
ihe apathy of the Spaniards is easily to 
be accounted for; and, if we drink the 
health oi the Pope, and little encourages 
ment is held out by the governing 
powers under Ferdinand, to expect a 
geform m church and state, we can nei- 
ther entertain any hopes for the inde- 
pendence of the country, nor indeed be 
very solicitousfor the attainment of such 
an object. Spiritual tyranny must be 
abolished. Je has brought Spain to its 
present degraded state, and that country 
cannot raise its head ull a complete 
change has been mace in the system. 
We may regret the influence acquired 
by France, but the future historian of 
Spain would trace its revival to its true 
benefactors. 

Our ambassador has been drinking 
the health of the Pope, and the Pope 
has fulmivated his censures against Buo- 
naparte, who seems to laugh at the old 
man's threats. But it is said, that a 
change is to take place ia his destiny, and 
that he is no longer to reside at Rome, 
the ancient seat of his anti-christian 
tyranny. Heis to be transferred to a 
pla.e in which his predecessors formerly 
yesided, for the greater part of a century, 
Sull he is to retaib the obnoxious nae 
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of the Head of the Church, and as long 
as it exists, there is reason to dread the 
recurrence of those frauds, by which 
mankind have been so deluded. Ag 
long as the present French Emperor . 
lives, his power will be kept within 
narrow bounds, but what may be here- 
after done by the false prophet, and the 
beast, future ages must determine, 

The great point remains unsettled, the 
peace between the two emperors. Nee 
gociations continue, and Buonaparte ree 
mains in Austria. Great changes will 
assuredly be made, and little hopes can 
be entertained of Austria being ever 
able again to cope with Fiance. Saxon 
also may undergo some change ; for it ts 
reported, that its king is affected by the 
papal censures. He is a superstitious cae 
tholic, and a remarkable instance of the 
changes that may take place in the reli- 
gious opinions of princes. His ancestors 
were the first supporters of the Lutheran 
1eformation. Motives of policy, the 
hopes of obtaining the kingdom of Po- 
land, introduced popery into the family. 
They obtained their object at cifferent 
times; and now the king of Saxony is 
a papist, and all his subjects are protest« 
ants. It is not of such great conse. 
quence as is imagined, what the religious 
sentiments of the prince are; and pers 
haps it is betfer that he should not be of 
the established religion. Being a dis- 
senter himself, he is the more likely ta 
afford protection to persons of a different 
persuasion. 

In Italy the French are still triumph 
ant. An unsuccessful attempt has been 
made by our troops from Sicily, on the 
coasts of the Neapolitan dominions, 
Sweden is looking forward to peace, re 
conciling itself to the loss of Finland. 
Russia continues its war with the Turks, 
making but little progress. Every thing 
seems to depend on the termination 
the negociations. between France and 
Austria, and the active mind of Buona- 
parte will prepare new scenes for the 
wonder of Europe. , 

Intelligence aa the East Indies is 
partly favourable, partly unfavouiable. 
On the former side, it seems that the 
Company has been victorious in its-con- 
flicts with the natives. On the other, 
gredbdissatisfaction prevails ig its army, 
and the civil and military powers cannot 
agree so well together as their mutual 
interest requires. ‘The singularity of 
the government of India partaking i9 
a great measure of the defects o the 











Afameluke government in Egypt, must 
occasion continual dissension; and as the 
army is essential to its sae it re- 
quires. 0 small degree of skill in its ma- 


t. 
Phe American dispute is not termi- 
nated. It has been said that the French 


are to avail themselves of the differences. 
There cannot be a doubt, that if the 
Americans persist in the course which 
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true policy points out, they need not be 
afraid of either of the contending powers. 
The Brazilians do not makéthe progress 
that was expected. Already the Court 
finds, that it cannot govern completely 
in the European manner. Of the Spane 
ish America we know little, but a short 
time must produce great changes in that 
country. 


—— 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF NEW PU 


BLICATIONS ON MORALS AND 


THEOLOGY, IN SEPTEMBER, 1809, 


Select List. 

Essays: 1. On the Beautiful in the 
Human Form. 2. On Tragedy and 
Interest in Theatrical Representations 
3. A Defence of Learning and the Arts 
against some. Charges of Rousseau. 
4. On Hypocrisy and open Profligacy, 
and the Comparative Infamy and De- 
merit of each. 5. Probable Arguments 
in Favour of the Immateriality of the 
Soul, &c. &c. By George Walker. 
F.R.35. late Professor of Theology, at 
the New College, Manchester To 
which is prefixed a Memoir of the Au- 


thor. 2 Vois 8vo. ri. rs. 
The Necessity of Keeping our own 
Vineyards. A ministerial Charge de- 


livered at an Ordination, 1793; and 
repeated at-an Association. 1794. Pub- 
lished at the Request of several Ministers 
By Samuel Palmer. 12mo. 

Zeal for the House of God. A Ser 
mon preached at Norwich, June a9, 
3809. On the Ordination of the Rev. 
William Hul!. By Samuel Palmer. 8vo. 

The Unity of God, the Doctrine of 
Reason, and Scripture, and the Foun 
dation of Virtue and. Happiness. A 
Discourse, delivered in the Unitarian 
Chapel, Mansfield, May r4th; and in 
the High Pavement Chape!, ore 
ru July 2d, 1809. By Joseph Bull. 

vo. 


Letters on the Miraculous Concep- 
tion. A Vindicativya of the Doctrine 
maintained in a Sermon, preached at 
Belper in Derbyshire; im answer to the 
Rev. Mr. Elliott and the Rey. Mr. lay- 
lor. By David Davies vo. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons in Volum:s. 

Sermons and Extracts. 
Edmund Outram, D.D. Public Orator 
e Pn University of Cambridg:. vo. 

8. Od, 


By the Rev. p 


Single Sermons. 


EIPHNIKON; a Sermon, preached 
in Holy Trinity Church, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, on Tuesday, July 25, 1809; at 
the Primary Visitation of the M 
Rev. Father in God, Edward, Lord 
Archbishop of York. By the Rev. J.H. 
Bromby, M. A. Vicar of the said 
church. 2s. 6d. ' 

A Sermon preached at the Consecrae 
tion of Christ’s Church, in Needwood, 
in the county of Stafford, on August 15th, 
1809. By the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
A.M. 1s. 

A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment; in a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church, of Great Yarmouth, at 
the Visitation of the venerable Arch- 
deacon Yonge. By the Rey. Henry 
Bathurst, LL.B. 2s. 


C. ontroversy, 


A Letter addressed to the Right Rev. 
Spencer, Lord Bishop of Pete ugh, 
in Answer to the opinion of Sir William 
Scott, knight, as to the lezality or ille- 
gality of refusing Church Burial to Dise 
senters; together with the Opinion and 
Case upon which it was taken. By John 
Wright Wickers. M. A. Rector. of 
Wardley cum Belton, Rutland; and 
Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 2s. 

Two Letters to a Barrister, contaire 
ing Strictures on his Work, in Three 
Parts, entitled Hints to the Public and 
the Lerislature,-on the Nature and 
Effects of Evangelical preaching. Bya 
L.ooker-on. ,. 25. - 

Strictures on a “ Reply to the Pame 
hiets lately published in Defence of the 
London Femdle Penitentiary,” in a 
Letter to Mr. W. Hale; in which, his 
Objections to that Institution are Refu~ 
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ted. By G. Hodson. To which is add- 
ed, A Letter to the Author, on the 
Inadequacy of the Poor Laws for Em- 
ploying, Protecting, and Reclaiming 
unfortunate Females, destitute of work. 
Iu Answer to Mr. Hale’s Reply. By 
William Blair.” 25. 6d. 


Eduseation, 


Essays on Professional Education : 
in cight Chapters: 1. Onthe choice of 
a Profession: 2. On the Clerical Pro- 
fession: 3. On the Military and Naval 
Professions: 4. On the Medical Pro- 
fession: 5. On the Education of a 
Country Gentleman: 6. On the Pro- 
fession of the Law: 7. On the Educa- 
tion of a Statesman: 8 On the Education 
ofa Prince. By R. L. Edgworth, Esq. 
F.R.S. and M.R.1.A. &c. gto. 11. 5s. 

A Collection of Scripture Sentences, 
for committing to Memory; intended 
as Sunday Exercises for Children; care- 
fully selected, and with permission, de- 
dicated to the Rt. Hon. the Lady Ca- 
therine Graham. By C. E. Richardson. 
r8mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Important Studies for the Female Sex, 
in Reference to Modern Manners ; ad- 
dressed to a Young Lady of Distinction. 
By Mrs. Cockle, Author of the Juvenile 
Journal, &c, 12mo. 7s. 

Selections from the moral Writings of 
Cicero ; designed chiefly for Young Per- 
sons. By A. S. Hunter. 32mo. 2s. 6d, 


Poetry. 


The Christian Pastor: A Poem. 
Three Books. ss. extra bds. 

A Collection of Hymns for Public 
Worship. By the Rev. Dr. Williams 
and the Rev. Mr. Boden. 4s. bound. 

Mercy. A Poem, on Lord Erskine’s 
Bill for preven malicious and wan- 
ton Cruelty to Animals. 15, 


In 


Miscellane:us. 


Beauties selected from the Writings of 
are Beattic, LL.D. With a Life of 

e Author, Likeness, &c. 5s, 6d. 
_ Extracts from the Religious Works of 
Frangois Salignac de Ja Mothe Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray. Translated 
frem the Original French. By Miss 
Marshall. 8vo. ros, 


New Editions. 
Sermons on different Subjects. By 
the Rew: John Jortin, D. D. Archdea- 


Rev. the Lord 
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con of London, &e. To which are ad. 
ded, by the same Author, the Doc.. 
trine of a Future State, as it may be 
collected from the Old Testament ; and 
Four Charges to the €lergy of the Arch. ' 
deaconry. 4 vols. 8vo. [Uniform witk 
the new edition of his works. ] 11. 16s. 

Death; a Poem, written by the late’ 
Right Rev. and Right Hon. Beilby Por- 
teus, D. D. Lord Bishop of London. 
Post 8vo. hot pressed. Sewed in co- 
loured paper. 15. 

The Works of the Right Rev. Ezekiel 
Hopkins, D. D. successively Lord Bi- 
shop of Raphoe and Derry, now first 
collected, arranged and revised ; with a 
Life of the Author, and a cepious Index, 
By Josiah Pratt, B.D. F. A. S. 4 vols, 
8vo. demy. 2]. Royal, al. 16s. Por- 
trait. 

The Works of the late Miss Catha- 
rine Talbot, first published by the late 
Mrs, Eliz. Carter, and now republished 
with some few additional papers ; toge- 
ther with Notes and Illustrations, and 
some Account of her Life. By the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington, A.M. Executor 
to Mrs. Carter. 8vo. 9s. Superfine pa- 
per, 12s. Seventh edition. 

An Abridgment of Bishop Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England : the two First Voe 
lumes abridged by himself. 8vo. gs. in 
Sheets. A New Edition, Clarendon 
Press, 

A Treatise upon Tithes: containing 
an Estimate of every Titheable Article 
in common cultivation; with the various 
modes of compounding for the same. 
Third Edition, much enlarged by the 
latest cases, and decisions respecting 
Tithe of Agistment and fafter-pasture, 
To which are prefixed, Observations on 
a Pamphlet written by Richard Flower, 
recommending the Abolition of Tithes. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Rt. 
ishop of Lincoln. By 
the Rev. James Bearblock, A.M. late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
7s. 6d. ; 

The History, Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
and Survey of the Antiquities of Win- 
chester. By the Rev. John Milner, D.D. 


F.S.A. 2 vols, gto. 3h. gs. R.P. sl 
ss. 2d Ed. with New Plates and Ad- 
ditions. 


Village Dialogues. -By the Rev. 
Rowland Hill. Sisth Edition, 2 vel» 
12mo. 105. 








NOTICES. 


Dr. Carpenter's Reply to Mr. Veysie’s 
Preservative against Unitarianism, enti- 
tled Unitarianism the Doctrine of the 
Gospel, will be published in a few days. 
These letters contain an examination of 
all the Passages in the New. Testament, 
which are: generally thought to oppuse 

Unitarian Opinion respecting the 
Person of Christ ; and the chief of those, 
respecting the Ends of his Death. Some 
of the recent Statements pf the Eclectic 
Reviewer on. the Improved Version, 
and of Mr. Middleton, are also consi- 
dered ' : 


_ The Rev. William Severn, of Hull, 
has in the Press, a Sermon on the di- 
versity of Sects and Opinions being no 
valid Objection to the Truth and Im- 
portance of the Christian Religion. 


The Rev. Francis Stone, Rector 
of Cold Norton, whose Visitation Ser- 
mon has attracted so much notice has in 
the press Memoirs of bis Life which will 
speedily be published. 


Dr. Mavor, whose numcrous Works 
on Education have contributed so much 
to the edification of Youth, as well as to 
the facility of teaching, is about to pro- 
duce a Work on which he has been long 
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aged—a Series of Catechisms on’ 

pular Subjects—The Mother's Cate 
chism—A Catechism of Health—and 
another of General Knowledge, will ape 
pear in a few. days, and be 2 Mae in 
rapid succession by others on English 
History, Universak History, Geography 
Animated Nature, Botany, the Laws 
and Constitution of England.—The Bi- 
ble, &c.—they are intented to sell sepa- 
rately, or to form when collected, two 
very neat pocket volumes. 


Mr. Bradley, of Wallingford, has pres 
pared, under the sanction of Dr. Valpy 
and other distinguished preceptors, a 
Series of Grammatical Questions, adapt 
ed to Lindley Murray’s Grammar, with 
copious Notes and Iilustrations—the Idea 
was suggested by Mergan's very usefub 

» the Grammatice Questicons, * , 


A Silver Medal, in commemoration of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, design- 
ed and executed by eminent Artists, has, 
we understand, been presented . to. the 
British Museum by some Gentlemen for 
the above purpose, On one side there is 
4 rs of William Wilberforce, Esq. 

. P, from a Model taken by his per- 
mission: On the reverse are se fi- 
gures, happily expressive of the truly 
Christian Act of our Legislature, in put- 
ting an end to that iniquitous 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Our Cotrespondents are informed that no communications will be noticed that 
are not addressed to the Editor at the Printer’s or Publishers’. Anonymous lettcre 


et which the postage is not paid, are returned to the post-office, 


The following communications are intended for publication.—J. T. E’s Sign of 
the Prophet Jonah,— Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, Unitarians, and, Objections 
toan Unitarian Liturgy—An Old fashioned Dissenter’s remarks onthe proposal of an 
Unitarian Liturgy.—Fair-Play’s reply to “ An Argument against Christianity.”"— 
Mr. Allchin’s Essay on Ignorance. —L. C. on the use of Organs.—A Disciple of the 
Old School on Christian Idolatry. —Inquiry concerning Gen. i. 16.—D, D. on the 
Evidence of the existence of the Deity and the Incomprehensibility of the Divine 
Nature.—Mr, Bransby, on Milton's Religion.—Philalethes’ reasons for Baptizing 
Infants.—ByC. on the Sign of the Prophet Jonah —C.’s further defence of Mr. 


Belsham’s, Intezpretation of 2. Cor. vill. 9. Inreply to Mr. Marsom, 


We have to beg pardon of E. N. for our seeming inconsistency, with regard to 
the paper inquired after : its early insertion will, perhaps, render any explanation 


Wanecessary. 
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A. B. of Chatham will find, we trust, in the answers above-notieed to his in 
quiry, that-we have net ee ty sah it. Should he, after reading pal 
answers, remain unsatisfied, we will allow him an opportunity of explaining hj 
self and urging his objections. Pportunity of explaining him. 


“ A Scripture Christian in contradistinction to an Act of Parliament Believer: 
has, in old Divinity phrase, the rost of the matter in him; but heis a Dossilh eene? 
than writer. 


Some short articles of Biblical Criticism, and the Obituary, are exc] 
the present No. by the Intelligence, which our readers will have es rade: 
find so multifarious, and interesting. 
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The Subscribers to the Monthly Repository are informed, that 
Nos. xiii. xiv. and xv., which have been for sume time out of print 
and for which repeated demands have been made, are now reprinting, 
and that a second edrtion of these Numbers may be had ina pk 
days of the Publishers. It ws earnestly recommended to Subscribers 
to complete their sets, without delay, in order to obviate Suture 
similar disappointments. Single numbers may be had, price 1s. 
each; and Vols. 1. and II. tn beards, price 12s. 6d. each, and Fol. 
Ill. in boards, including the Supplement, price 13s. 6d. 














